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I 

INTRODUCTION 


The  public  interest  in  the  School  Department  continued  at 
a  high  level  during  1966-67.  The  open  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  open-door  policy  of  the  administration  provided 
the  sounding  boards  that  are  essential  to  the  building  of  public 
confidence . 

This  report  represents  a  systematic  review  of  the  operation 
of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  for  the  fiscal  year  1966-67. 
It  represents  my  twelfth  and  final  annual  report  as  Superintendent  of 
the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District.  The  growth  in  school 
services  during  this  period  reflects  the  increasing  dependence  of  the 
community  upon  education.  The  growing  significance  of  public  education 
in  a  highly  complex  society  is  apparent  in  the  broad  expanse  of  school 
services  provided  in  San  Francisco  and  reviewed  in  this  report  which 
is  arranged  by  operational  divisions  and  offices. 

The  enrichment  in  the  programs  for  minority  students  has  been 
continued  this  year  with  District  compensatory  funds  and  with  Federal 
and  State  funds  which  have  provided  the  opportunity  for  lower  class 
sizes.  The  over-all  enrollment  of  the  School  District  appears  to  be 
increasing  at  City  College,  Elementary,  and  Junior  High  levels  with  only 
the  Senior  High  School  Division  showing  a  slight  decrease. 

Continued  progress  is  being  made  on  the  I96U  School  Building 
Program  with  the  first  elementary  school  going  into  operation  in 
September  of  1967.  &ae  to  increased  building  costs,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  funds  provided  for  this  schedule  of  projects  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  Board  of  Education's  commitment  to  the  public. 
Consequently,  this  is  a  matter  that  must  be  faced  relatively  soon. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  most  appreciative  of  the  continued 
support  of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Mayor  in  this  vast  and 
complex  educational  undertaking. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Harold  Spears 

Superintendent  of  Schools  and 

Secretary,  Board  of  Education 
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II 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  DIVISION 


Administration  -  Statistics 

Pupil  enrollment  in  the  elementary  schools  was  51,617  in 
April,  1967.  This  was  an  increase  as  compared  with  the  April,  1966 
enrollment  figure  of  50,66l. 

The  Twin  Peaks  Annex  School  was  reopened  in  the  Spring,  1967, 
and  renamed  Corbett  School.  It  is  serving  as  a  receiving  school  for  the 
Paul  Revere  Annex  pupils.  Paul  Revere  Annex  will  be  razed  in  preparation 
for  building  the  new  Paul  Revere  Annex. 

Cleveland  School  was  modernized  during  this  past  school  year. 
Pending  completion  of  the  work,  Cleveland  pupils  were  assigned  to 
neighboring  schools. 

Elementary  Teacher  Examinations 

Elementary  teacher  examinations  were  given  in  March  and  April, 
1967.  Four-hundred-eleven  took  the  written  examination.  The  top  75  per  cent 
of  this  group  were  given  interviews.  The  resulting  eligibility  list  consists 
of  217  people. 

Student  Teacher  Program 

A  total  of  lUl  student  teachers  were  placed  in  the  elementary 
schools  from  the  surrounding  teacher  education  departments  of  Bay  Area 
colleges.  During  this  school  year  the  University  of  San  Francisco  opened  an 
Elementary  Teacher  Education  Department,  and  the  first  students  in  that 
department  were  placed  in  San  Francisco  schools  for  student  teaching. 

All  of  the  teacher  education  institutions  have  increased  their 
observer-participant  programs  with  the  result  that  large  numbers  of  students 
are  now  placed  in  San  Francisco  elementary  schools  for  such  experiences. 

Training  of  Teacher  Aides 

San  Francisco  elementary  schools  have  cooperated  with  City  College 
in  the  development  of  a  program  to  train  para-professional  personnel  as 
teacher  aides.  These  students  spend  a  specified  number  of  hours  each  week 
in  elementary  schools,  thus  fulfilling  the  work- experience  phase  of  their 
training  program. 

Community  Teacher  Program 

The  Elementary  Division  initiated  a  new  program  in  Home-School- 
Coramunity  relations  in  schools  in  the  lower  socio-economic  areas  of 
San  Francisco. 
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Nine  carefully  screened  teachers  were  released  from  their  full 
time  teaching  responsibilities  and  selectively  assigned  to  schools  in  the 
target  areas.  These  teachers  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  successful 
teaching  and  demonstrated  skill  in  working  with  children,  parents  and 
members  of  the  community. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  program  is  the  improvement  of  communica- 
tion between  the  school,  home,  and  community. 

In-Service  Training:  New  texts  in  English  will  be  supplied  by  the  State 
in  September,  1968.  The  following  in-service  courses  were  conducted  this 
year  to  implement  the  program: 

Intermediate  Literature  —  Fifteen  teachers  and  six  librarians, 
an  elementary  supervisor,  and  the  supervisor  of  libraries  and  texts  met 
semi-monthly  to  study  ways  of  improving  the  literature  program  at  the 
intermediate  grade  level.  Some  of  the  positive  results  of  the  programs 
were:   (l)  increased  pupil  interest  in  reading  and  greater  appreciation  of 
literature,  (2)  better  utilization  of  library  materials,  (3)  school  inter- 
change of  successful  programs  in  storytelling,  book  discussion,  dramatic 
presentations,  and  choral  reading. 

Composition  —  The  curriculum  study  committee  in  oral-written 
composition,  composed  of  teachers  representing  grades  kindergarten  through 
sixth,  continued  its  work  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor  from  the 
University  of  California.  The  group  has  disseminated  information  and 
methods  that  have  helped  teachers  work  with  a  wide  range  of  students,  — 
linguistically  deprived  pupils,  and  pupils  from  homes  where  a  foreign 
language  is  spoken. 

Personalized  Primary  Reading  Program  —  The  Personalized  Primary 
Reading  Program  initiated  in  the  school  year  1965-66  has  been  continued  and 
extended  because  of  the  positive  results  achieved.  Teachers  and  adminis- 
trators have  reported  that  the  inclusion  of  sets  of  library  books  in  the 
reading  program  has  stimulated  pupil  interest  and  growth  in  reading  because 
of  the  appealing  nature  of  the  content,  format,  and  style  of  writing. 

Elementary  Book  Committee  —  A  committee  of  35  teachers  repre- 
senting all  grade  levels  and  all  areas  of  San  Francisco,  an  assistant 
principal,  a  principal,  an  elementary  supervisor,  and  21  librarians  meet 
twice  monthly  throughout  the  school  year  to  review  text  and  library  books. 

In  addition,  this  year,  the  committee  screened  and  reviewed 
English,  spelling,  handwriting  books,  and  dictionaries  for  the  State 
adoption  in  English. 

Throughout  the  years  the  Elementary  Book  Committee  has  established 
a  reputation  for  conscientious  and  quality  reviewing. 
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Elementary  Schools  Library  Program 

Since  1965,  when  19  elementary  school  librarians  were  added 
to  the  staff  (four  District  and  fifteen  ESEA  i),  slow  but  steady  progress 
has  been  made  toward  the  goal  of  providing  well-organized  and  carefully 
selected  collections  of  library  materials  which  meet  the  needs  and 
interest  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Until  April,  1967,  1^  ESEA  I  librarians  were  assigned  to  the 
28  schools  designated  under  this  program,  with  the  fifteenth  librarian 
serving  as  a  resource  person.  As  of  April,  1967,  an  additional  librarian 
was  added  in  order  to  give  full  time  service  to  John  Muir  School.  The 
other  Ik   ESEA  I  librarians  each  go  to  two  schools  twice  a  week  to: 
(l)  work  with  administrators  and  teachers  in  the  selection  and  the  use  of 
materials;  (2)  teach  pupils  library  skills  and  provide  meaningful  library 
experience;  and  (3)  introduce  pupils  to  community  libraries.  On  Wednesday 
of  each  week,  all  librarians  report  to  the  Central  Office  to  select  new 
books  for  their  libraries,  evaluate  books  for  inclusion  on  approved  lists, 
and  for  in-service  training. 

Elementary  School  Music  Program 

A  recent  survey  has  indicated  that  elementary  school  students 
are  experiencing  many  varied  musical  activities  from  K-6  as  a  part  of 
their  general  music  program.  The  specialized  aspect  of  the  program 
indicates  that  14  per  cent,  or  nearly  2000  students,  are  members  of 
choral  groups.  The  instrumental  program  enrolled  18.2  per  cent,  or  nearly 
2500  students,  in  beginning  and  advanced  study  of  orchestra  instruments. 

Many  students  had  opportunities  to  hear  "in-school"  performances 
of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Chamber  Orchestra  and  Young  Audiences,  Inc. 
concerts. 

A  further  enrichment  was  again  continued  by  having  many  students 
attend  the  Student  Opera  Matinees  and  Youth  Concerts  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony. 

Elementary  School  Art  Program 

The  Department  of  Art  Education  works  with  principals,  teachers, 
and  the  community  in  planning  programs  that  will  give  students  the  all 
important  creative  experiences  necessary  for  their  personal  and  social 
growth . 

During  the  past  school  year  this  goal  has  been  achieved  by 
adapting  methods  of  supervision  to  best  fulfill  the  needs  in  each  school. 

Auditorium  programs  presenting  the  cultural  arts  of  various 
countries  and  periods  have  been  arranged.  Resource  people  from  many 
community  organizations  have  participated  in  these  programs.  These  presenta- 
tions have  stimulated  a  greater  interest  in  the  arts  and  resulted  in  enriched 
classroom  programs. 
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Instructional  Television 

Twenty-seven  KftED  instructional  television  programs  ranging 
from  kindergarten  through  the  sixth  grade  were  available  to  San  Francisco 
elementary  pupils.  Approximately  U5»000  pupils  viewed  one  or  more  of 
the  programs.  Surveys  were  conducted  by  the  Elementary  Division  in  the 
fall  and  spring  to  determine  the  degree  of  utilization  and  teacher  opinion 
of  the  quality  of  each  program. 

Gifted  Pupil  Program 

A  second  resource  teacher  was  assigned  to  the  Gifted  Pupil 
program  for  the  1966-67  school  year.  The  two  resource  teachers  offered 
valuable  assistance  to  the  program  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Visiting  special  classes  for  the  gifted  and  enrichment 
programs  in  self-contained  classrooms  and  assisting  teachers  and 
administrators  in  ongoing  planning  and  evaluating. 

2.  Locating  and  developing  resource  materials  for  teachers 
of  the  gifted  classes.  In  addition  to  drawing  upon  the  out-of- 
school  community  for  resource  materials  and  personnel,  the  resource 
teachers  have  also  involved  the  talents  of  instructors  from  the 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Divisions  and  from  the  City  College 
of  San  Francisco  in  the  elementary  gifted  program. 

3.  Identifying  outstanding  programs  for  the  gifted  and 
disseminating  information  about  these  programs. 

A  corps  of  five  substitutes  are  assigned  to  the  Elementary  Division 
on  an  annual  basis  to  enable  regular  classroom  teachers  to  work  with  groups 
of  gifted  children.  This  year  the  substitutes*  schedule  was  revised  in  order 
to  permit  schools  with  the  greatest  number  of  identified  gifted  pupils  to 
receive  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hours  per  week  of  substitute  teacher 
time. 

Kindergarten  Demonstrations 

A  series  of  kindergarten  demonstrations  were  held  during  the  school 
year  to  acquaint  the  kindergarten  teachers  with  the  new  "Areas  of  Arithmetic" 
curriculum  guide.  Every  elementary  school  was  invited  to  send  a  kinder- 
garten teacher  to  at  least  one  demonstration. 

The  plan  for  each  demonstration  was  to  show  a  kindergarten  teacher 
working  with  her  class  in  developing  mathematical  concepts.  After  each 
demonstration  a  meeting  was  held  to  discuss  what  had  been  observed.  This 
offered  an  excellent  opportunity  for  teachers  to  share  innovative  ideas. 
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Needs  for  specialized  help  in  the  use  of  art  materials  in  the 
classrooms  have  been  fulfilled  by  having  supervisors  give  classroom 
demonstrations  for  pupil- teacher  observation  and  participation.  To  help 
enrich  teachers'  art  background,  an  in-service  art  class  was  given  at  the 
San  Miguel  Art  Workshop.  An  in-service  course  on  "Understanding  Art"  was 
given  during  the  fall  term. 

Exhibitions  of  student  art  work  were  held  during  the  year  at 
the  Chabot  College,  University  of  California,  Fox  Plaza,  Ghiradelli  Plaza, 
San  Francisco  State  College,  International  Child  Art  Center,  and  the  San 
Francisco  Arts  Festival. 

San  Francisco  was  the  host  city  for  the  National  Art  Education 
Conference.  The  local  art  educators  were  involved  in  planning  and  conducting 
many  phases  of  this  conference  which  was  attended  by  over  2000  art  educators 
from  various  parts  of  North  America. 
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Ill 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIVISION 


Enrollment  in  the  15  junior  high  schools  exceeded  Bureau  of  Research 
long-range  projections  with  an  attendance  figure  of  20,926  students,  approxi- 
mately 500  more  students  over  the  projected  budget  enrollment  figure  for  the 
1966-67  school  year. 

m  m 

Comparative  Enrollment  and  Personnel  Statistics  a>     <u 

Year       1960-61  1961-62  1962-63  1963-64  1964-65  1965-66  1966-67  o    h 

Enrollment  20,758  21,926  22, 283  21,735  21,025  20,607  20,926    0    319 

Personnel 

Assigned     921     967     989   1,009   1,010   1,052   1,077    0     25 

The  unanticipated  increase  in  graded  enrollment  reflects  both  an 
increase  in  transciency  rate  and  continued  upward  trend  of  students  transfer- 
ing  in  from  private  and  parochial  schools  at  the  7th  and  9th  grade  levels. 

The  increase  in  the  teaching  staff  of  25  positions  was  made  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  State  of  California  7"th  and  8th  grade  Mandated  Modern 
Foreign  Language  Program.  The  program  was  introduced  successfully  in  all  junior 
high  schools  with  fully  trained  and  experienced  teachers  of  modern  foreign 
languages  teaching  all  classes  in  conformity  with  the  new  regulation. 

Brief  descriptions  of  the  many  improvements  made  to  expand  and 
strengthen  the  junior  high  school  program  follow: 

Report  of  Continued  Committee  and  Program  Strengthening  Work  -  Special 
Programs  for  Gifted  and  Academically-Talented  Students 

1.  Members  of  the  Junior  High  staff  assisted  Drs.  McDonald  and 
Sowards,  Stanford  University  Consultants,  in  the  District  evaluation 
study  of  programs  for  gifted  and  academically-talented  students  in  the 
following  activities: 

a.  Gathering  statistical  information  on  all  mentally- gifted 
minors  and  academically-talented  pupils  in  the  junior  high 
schools. 

b„  Distributed  questionnaires  to  all  junior  high  school  princi- 
pals and  teachers. 

c.  Arranged  visitations  to  all  junior  high  schools  for  consultants. 

d.  Participated  in  periodic  meetings  with  the  directors  of  the 
evaluation  study  in  order  to  plan  procedures  and  assist  in 
the  interpretation  of  information  and  help  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  evaluative  survey. 
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2.  Conducted  an  eight-week  in-service  course  for  junior  high 
school  personnel  directly  involved  in  planning  special  programs 
for  the  gifted  and  academically- talented  students. 

3.  Organized  a  junior  high  school  committee  on  special  study 
and  activity  programs  for  gifted  and  academically- talented  students. 

h.     Assisted  individual  schools  in  preparing  individual  school 
descriptions  of  their  special  programs  and  activities  for  gifted  and 
academically- talented  students . 

5.  Material  was  gathered  and  a  report  was  made  on  teaching 
creative  and  expository  writing  to  academically-talented  and  gifted 
students  in  the  junior  high  schools. 

a.  The  main  objectives  of  this  aspect  of  the  gifted  program 
at  Francisco  are  to  plan,  implement,  and  evaluate  teaching 
procedures,  methods,  and  activities  that  will  develop  the 
talent  of  creative  writing  in  a  selected  group  of  students. 

The  secondary  objectives  are  to  maintain  an  atmosphere  of 
creativity,  to  teach  writing  by  having  the  students  study 
and  imitate  models  of  good  writing,  to  provide  students 
with  vicarious  experiences  by  reading  and  discussing  books, 
to  develop  social  sensitivity  by  discussing  the  readings, 
and  to  sharpen  student  awareness  of  beauty  by  using  art  as 
a  stimulus  for  written  expression. 

6.  An  experimental  class  in  creative  writing  for  academically- 
talented  and  gifted  students  was  conducted  at  Francisco  Junior  High 
School.  A  report  was  published  under  the  title  Franciscan  Fantasies 
by  the  District  which  described  teaching  methods  and  class  activities 
and  samples  of  student  work. 

7.  Liaison  was  established  with  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library 
for  a  cooperative  reading  project  for  academically-talented  students 
in  the  summer  junior  high  school  program. 

Innovative  Pilot  Experimental  Language  Arts  Program  Conducted  under  the 
Provisions  of  Senate  Bill  28  Legislative  Provisions  in  Six  Selected  Junior 
High  Schools 

Senate  Bill  28  Demonstration  Programs  in  reading  and/or  mathematics, 
mandated  for  disadvantaged  junior  high  school  students  were  designed  and 
conducted  in  six  selected  junior  high  schools.  Enrolled  in  these  programs 
were  650  students  who  received  specialized  instruction  from  a  staff  of  90 
teachers.   School-site  advisers  and  two  field  consultants  from  the  San 
Francisco  State  College  Education  Department,  and  6l  teachers'  aides  partici- 
pated in  the  program.  The  project  embraced  four  closely-related  programs. 
Descriptions  of  the  four  programs  follow: 
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1.  Low-seventh  grade  language-arts  approach  to  mathematics 

There  were  six  classes  in  the  7th  grade  program,  one  in 
each  of  the  project  schools.  A  two- teacher  team  (one 
mathematics  and  one  language  arts)  were  responsible  for 
each  class  which  met  daily  for  two  periods.  A  selected 
text  and  specialized  curriculum  materials  tailored  to  needs 
and  abilities  of  the  students,  supporting  classroom  equip- 
ment, and  a  common  planning  period  for  the  teaching  team 
were  all  standard  items  used  in  this  program.  The  philosophy 
and  guidelines  were  those  established  by  MEP*  experimental 
classes  initiated  by  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Junior 
High  Schools  last  September,  1966. 

2.  The  t'eam-teaching  approach 

In  three  of  the  schools,  classes  were  identified  at  each 
half-grade  level.  Two  teachers,  one  of  whom  was  knowledge- 
able in  the  language  arts  approach  to  reading  instruction, 
were  assigned  in  each  of  these  classes  in  the  academic  fields 
of  English,  social  science,  and  mathematics  by  the  regularly- 
assigned  subject  matter  teacher  responsible  for  the  class. 

3.  Team  teaching 

At  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Junior  High  School  classes  were 
similarly  identified  at  each  half -grade  level.  Team  teaching 
was  used  but  structured  along  somewhat  different  lines.  A 
group  of  five  teachers,  each  skilled  in  a  different  subject 
area,  was  released  from  regular  teaching  assignments  to  develop 
an  on-the-spot  experimental  curriculum,  capable  of  immediate 
implementation  in  the  project  classes.  The  program  places  a 
strong  emphasis  on  communication  with  the  local  community  by 
by  means  of  a  school-produced  newspaper,  which  was  adult 
oriented,  an  intensive  evening  and  week-end  teacher-parent 
counseling  program,  and  a  highly  motivational  shop-mathematics 
project  which  includes  the  building  of  model  projects. 

k.     Cooperation  with  State  College 

Stronger  working  relationships  with  the  Education  Department 
of  San  Francisco  State  College  constitutes  the  fourth  emphasis. 
College  advisors  kept  regular  hours  at  the  project  schools,  and 
consultants  were  available  to  the  project  teachers  on  a  scheduled 
basis.   Pre-student  teaching  candidates  observed  and  worked  with 
the  junior  high  disadvantaged  youth  as  part  of  their  college 
teacher  training  requirement. 

*M.E.P.  -  Mathematics  Experimental  Program  Classes 
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Resource  Program  Work  in  Reading  Instruction  and  In-Service  Curriculum 

Development 

1.  Central  Office  Reading  Resource  and  In-service  teachers 
gave  assistance  to  school-site  administrators,  counselors,  and 
teachers  working  in  the  various  compensatory  education  programs. 

Conference,  lectures,  and  seminar  methods  were  used  to: 

a.  Explain  and  interpret  the  aims,  goals,  or  objectives 
of  the  various  compensatory  programs. 

b.  The  language  arts  approach  to  reading  in  all  junior 
high  school  subject  areas  was  demonstrated  in  ongoing 
classroom  situations. 

c.  Test  scores,  teacher-aide  materials  and  evaluation 
procedures  were  discussed  and  evaluated. 

d.  Classroom  teachers  were  assisted  in  lesson  planning 
and  preparation  and  various  follow-up  techniques 
explained. 

2.  In-Service  Teacher  Training  Instruction  Program  Work 

The  Junior  High  Division  was  involved  in  two  major  efforts  to 
meet  this  responsibility: 

a.  A  two-unit,  noncollege  credit  course  in  reading  instruc- 
tion in  the  subject  of  The  Language  Approach  to  Reading 
was  conducted  for  teachers  in  the  Marina  Junior  High 
School.   Sixteen  junior  high  school  teachers  enrolled  and 
completed  the  course. 

b.  Special  classes  in  science  and  social  studies  were  con- 
ducted at  the  Marina  Junior  High  School  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  ways  and  means  through  which  reading 
instruction  can  be  best  achieved  in  the  context  of  these 
subject  areas.  Thirty- five  teachers  observed  these  classes. 

Significant  Progress  Made  in  Industrial  Arts  Department  Programs 

1.  The  Industrial  Arts  program  in  the  junior  high  schools 
has  continued  to  develop  within  the  established  framework. 

2.  Special  efforts  were  made  this  year  to  study  the  articula- 
tion needs  of  the  various  junior-senior  high  school  industrial  arts 
programs.  An  intensive  study  in  the  area  of  electricity-electronics 
resulted  in  a  plan  for  an  articulated  program  for  all  grade  levels. 
A  committee  made  a  study  of  the  graphic  arts  program  which  resulted 
in  identifying  the  role  of  graphic  arts  in  the  junior  high  school  as 
it  relates  to  both  industrial  arts  and  occupational  preparation  in 
the  senior  high  school  curriculum. 
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3.  Curriculum  development  time  was  assigned  to  the  area  of 
electricity-electronics  during  the  school  year  which  resulted  in 
the  production  of  a  curriculum  guide  for  use  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools. 

4.  Plans  were  formulated  and  approved  for  the  continuation 
of  curriculum  development  in  industrial  arts  subjects  for  the  next 
school  year.  With  the  implementation  of  these  plans,  curriculum 
guides  in  the  other  instructional  areas  will  be  completed  during 
the  summer  of  1968. 

5.  Remodeling  of  Everett  and  Roosevelt  Junior  High  Schools 
was  completed  during  the  fall  term.  Everett's  industrial  arts 
offering  has  been  improved  by  the  addition  of  facilities  to  teach 
a  multiple-purpose  and  a  laboratory  program  in  electronics.  A 
comprehensive  metals  program  has  been  added  to  the  Roosevelt 
industrial  arts  program. 

6.  Qualified  industrial  arts  teachers  are  in  short  supply 
and  this  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  urgent  problems.  We  have 
practically  no  selection  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  fill  some  positions. 

Continued  Growth  of  Junior  High  Music  Program 

1.  A  recent  student  enrollment  survey  shows  that  36  per  cent 
of  our  junior  high  school  students  are  actively  participating  in 
the  music  program. 

2.  Special  performances  by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Chamber 
Orchestra  and  Western  Opera  Theater  (San  Francisco  Opera)  were 
enthusiastically  received  by  students,  faculty,  administrators,  and 
community  leaders  in  the  various  junior  high  schools.  These  programs 
will  be  continued  and  expanded  by  popular  demand. 

3.  Many  junior  high  school  students,  as  a  part  of  their  cultural 
program,  attended  Student  Opera  Matinees,  San  Francsco  Symphony  Youth 
Concerts,  and  ballet  performances  in  our  Opera  House  as  part  of  the 
Compensatory  Education  Program. 

4.  Many  musically- talented  students  participated  in  the  All-City 
Honor  Orchestra  and  Honor  Choir  as  a  part  of  their  advancement  program 
of  music  for  32  Saturdays  at  the  Lowell  High  School.  These  experiences 
resulted  in  two  major  performances  and  a  special  invitational  concert 
at  the  San  Francisco  Opera  House  for  the  Pacific  Musical  Society 
Scholarship  Fund. 
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Developments  -  Art  Education  Program  1966-67  School  Year 

1.  The  Junior  High  art  staff  worked  with  curriculum  personnel 
in  planning  programs  and  providing  materials  to  enrich  the  learnings 
in  social  studies  and  the  language  arts  areas.  Special  assistance 
was  given  to  teachers  of  compensatory,  gifted,  handicapped,  and 
mentally-retarded  children. 

2.  The  Biennial  Public  School  Art  Show  took  place  at  the  de  Young 
Museum  during  the  month  of  March.  Hundreds  of  examples  of  Junior  High 
Division  student  work  was  collected,  catalogued,  matted,  labeled,  and 
exhibited.   Over  100,000  persons  attended  the  exhibit  to  view  the  excel- 
lent work  of  the  students. 

3.  Art  classroom  plans  were  prepared  for  the  new  art  classrooms 
at  the  Visitacion  Valley,  Potrero  Hill,  and  James  Lick  Junior  High 
Schools. 

k.     The  secondary  art  supervisors  coordinated  their  work  with 
other  departments  in  the  junior  high  schools  by  providing  the  follow- 
ing cooperative  services: 

a.  Photographing  objects,  illustrations,  and  displays 

b.  Securing  resource  persons  for  enrichment  programs 
within  schools  arranging  displays  to  extend  learnings 
in  social  studies  and  other  curriculum  areas 

c.  Providing  art  work  for  book  covers,  maps,  charts,  etc. 

d.  Designing  formats  for  school  printed  programs 

e.  Interviewing  prospective  teachers 
Homemaking  Program  Expanded 

1.  Enrollment 

During  the  1966-67  school  year,  approximately  5000  students  were 
enrolled  each  semester  in  homemaking  classes  in  the  junior  high  schools. 

2.  F.H.A. 

A  fourth  junior  high  school,  James  Denman,  has  affiliated  with 
the  California  Association,  Future  Homemakers  of  America.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Luther  Burbank  and  James  Lick  Chapters  participated  in  the 
State  meeting  held  at  Asilomar  in  October.  Three  Greyhound  bus  loads  of 
members  and  advisors  attended,  and  actively  participated  in  the  Section 
V  meeting  at  Martinez  on  April  1. 

The  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation  has  graciously  pledged  $500  for 
further  development  and  implementation  of  the  program  during  1967-68. 
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J>.     Cooperative  Program  Development 

The  director  met  regularly  at  Portola  Junior  High  School  on 
Wednesday  mornings  at  8:00  a.m.  during  April  and  May  with  the  Dean 
of  Girls,  representatives  of  the  social  studies,  English,  and  home- 
making  departments,  Librarian,  and  counseling  department  on  a  proposed 
experimental  program  for  ninth  grade  girls  designed  to  improve  their 
self-image  and  also  create  awareness  of  the  career  opportunities  of 
college  grade  and  below  available  to  alert  and  competent  women.  This 
program  will  be  initiated  in  the  fall  semester,  1967. 

h.      Space  and  Equipment  Modernization  and  New  Design 

Remodeling  of  the  total  department  at  Aptos  Junior  High  School 
was  completed  early  in  the  fall  semester. 

The  Benjamin  Franklin  Junior  High  School  foods  room  was 
remodeled  during  the  fall  term  and  was  ready  for  occupancy  February  1. 

Details  were  finalized  for  the  remodeling  of  the  facilities  at 
Marina  Junior  High  School  which  began  May  1,  and  for  Presidio  Junior 
High  School  which  got  under  way  on  June  19. 

Drawings  of  the  proposed  facilities  for  Visitacion  Valley  and 
Potrero  Hill  Junior  High  Schools  were  reviewed  and  suggestions  made  for 
modification  and  revision. 

5.  Goals  for  1967-68 

a.  To  continue  working  to  up-grade  the  curriculum  content  in 
homemaking. 

b.  To  continue  working  with  teachers  in  improving  their  teach- 
ing techniques,  especially  in  the  area  of  management 

c.  To  plan  meetings  for  homemaking  teachers  which  will  meet 
their  needs  and  also  contribute  to  Goals  1  and  2. 

d.  To  continue  working  with  the  F.H.A.  to  strengthen  and  further 
develop  the  program. 

New  Emphasis  in  Health  and  Physical  Education  Instruction 

1.  Emphasis  in  the  physical  education  program  was  daily  vigor- 
ous activity  to  promote  physical  fitness. 

2.  The  Physical  Education  Demonstration  Centers  at  James  Lick 
Junior  High  School  continued  to  draw  many  visitors.  These  centers  were 
selected  by  the  President's  Council  on  Youth  Fitness  as  examples  of 
excellent  programs  of  physical  education. 
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3.  Forty-six  junior  high  school  boys  received  the  Presidential 
Physical  Fitness  Award,  which  was  established  by  President  Johnson 
to  honor  those  students  who  demonstrate  exceptional  physical  achieve- 
ment. 

k.     A  one-day  workshop  seminar  for  teachers  was  held  on  the 
subject  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs.  A  follow-up  procedure  was 
used  to  bring  up  to  date  instructional  materials  and  visual  aids  of 
health,  education,  and  science. 

All  junior  high  school  pupils  received  instruction  on  the 
dangers  of  the  use  of  narcotics  and  drug  abuse  during  the  spring 
term,  1967  ^n  science  and  physical  education  classes. 

Accelerated  Use  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  Materials  in  Junior  High  Division  during 
1966-67  School  Year" 

1.  The  junior  high  schools  made  heavy  use  of  Audio-Visual 
materials  during  the  past  school  year.  The  Curriculum  Assistant 
in  charge  of  Instructional  Materials  has  given  a  number  of  work- 
shops and  demonstrations  in  the  junior  high  schools,  with  emphasis 
on  the  effective  utilization  of  the  overhead  projector.  These 
demonstrations  were  well  received  by  the  teachers.  The  Division 
also  produced  a  manual  and  guide  on  the  use  of  the  overhead  projector 
in  connection  with  the  foregoing  activity. 

2.  A  change  in  the  library  book  selection  committee  meetings 

was  made.  The  committees  now  meet  monthly,  with  the  various  librarians 
alternating  their  services.  This  change  will  speed  delivery  of  books 
to  the  schools. 
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IV 


THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIVISION 


School  Facilities 

The  growth  in  high  school  enrollment  has  produced  overcrowding 
in  several  schools  during  the  past  year.  For  example: 

Enrollments 
School  Capacity  (October.  1966) 

2,924 
2,580 
2,827 

3,037 
2,79^ 
2,608 
1,761 
557 

1.736 
Total   21,414 

To  help  relieve  this  overcrowding,  it  is  anticipated  that  an 
addition  to  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School  will  be  completed  by  February,  1968; 
and  the  new  Diamond  Heights  High  School  should  be  completed  by  1970. 

Teacher  Personnel 

The  employment  and  assignment  of  teacher  personnel  was  no  great 
problem  during  1966-67,  although  a  total  of  15  teachers  was  added  to  the  staff. 
There  were  a  sufficient  number  of  names  of  candidates  on  the  Eligibility  Lists 
to  meet  these  demands. 

Student  Personnel 


Abraham  Lincoln 

2,750 

Balboa 

2,368 

Galileo 

2,285 

George  Washington 

2,659 

Lowell 

2,313 

Mission 

2,286 

Polytechnic 

2,182 

Samuel  Gomoers 

600 

Woodrow  Wilson 

2,142 

The  main  student  personnel  problem  of  the  year  concerned  racial 
integration.   There  was  a  serious  outbreak  of  student  unrest  in  September  and 
several  other  "rumbles"  in  various  schools  throughout  the  year.   Additional 
staffing  was  provided  those  schools  most  in  need,  and  several  new  programs  were 
initiated  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  culturally  different. 

Special  Programs 

A  good  many  special  programs  were  carried  on  during  the  past  year. 
For  example: 

ESEA,  Title  I  —  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  high  schools  were  able  to  continue 
the  following  staff  and  services  that  had  been  added  during  1965-66: 
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Compensatory  Teachers 

Home-School  Community  Teachers 

Resource  Teachers 

Speech  Teachers 

Teachers  for  Summer  Programs 

Bilingual 

Compensatory 


1965-66 
26 

k 
2 


38 


1966-67 

26 
1 
1 


2 

k 


^ 


Advanced  Placement  Classes  —  Six  additional  Advanced  Placement 
classes  were  added  during  each  semester  of  1966-67,  making  a  total  of 
13  for  the  first  semester  and  18  for  the  second  semester. 

Compensatory  Reading  —  The  senior  high  schools  organized  77 
classes  in  reading  during  the  past  year.  Over  1350  students  enrolled 
in  them  each  semester. 

Adjustment  Classes  —  Forty-seven  classes  for  the  mentally 
retarded  were  organized  in  the  fall  of  1966.  Some  450  students  benefitted 
from  occupational  preparation  programs  in  the  senior  high  schools: 


Program 

Business  Education  Training  as 
Clerk- Typist  or  as  Stenographer 


Preparation  and  Service  of  Food 
Training 

Graphic  Arts 

Service  Station  Attendant 

Commercial  Art 

Pre-Apprenticeship  Auto 
Mechanics 

Office  Duplicating 

Work-Study 

Volunteer  Bureau 
Junior  Achievement 
Explorer  Scouting 


Schools 


Number  of  Students 
Partic  ipa ting 


A.  Lincoln,  Balboa,  Galileo, 
G.  Washington,  Mission,  Poly- 
technic, 3.  Gompers,  and 
Woodrow  Wilson 

Balboa 
Polytechnic 

Balboa 

Polytechnic 

Balboa 

Balboa 

G.  Washington 
Mission 

All  schools 

Community 

Community 

Community 


3,000 

25 
28 

25 
25 

48 

25 

25 
75 

107 

250 

1,200 

700 
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Work  Experience  —  The  following  numbers  of  students  have  bene- 
fitted from  the  work  experience  programs  during  the  past  year: 


Program 
Distributive  Education 

V^i  5/5.  and  others 
Christmas  Vacation  Work 

School  Lab  Assistants 

After  School  and  Saturdays 

Summer  Work 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 


In-School  and  Office 
Service 


Schools 

A.  Lincoln,  Balboa,  Galileo, 
G.  Washington,  Mission,  Poly- 
technic, S.  Gompers,  and 
Woodrow  Wilson 

All  schools 

A.  Lincoln,  Balboa,  Galileo, 
G.  Washington,  Mission,  Poly- 
technic, S.  Gompers,  W.  Wilson 

A.  Lincoln,  Balboa,  Galileo, 
G.  Washington,  Mission,  Poly- 
technic, S.  Gompers,  W.  Wilson 

A.  Lincoln,  Balboa,  Galileo, 
G.  7/ashington,  Mission,  Poly- 
technic, S.  Gompers,  W.  V/ilson 

All  schools 

A.  Lincoln,  Balboa,  Galileo, 
G.  Washington,  Mission,  Poly- 
technic, S.  Gompers,  W.  Wilson 

A.  Lincoln,  Balboa,  Galileo, 
G.  Washington,  Mission,  Poly- 
technic, S.  Gompers,  W.  Wilson 


Number  of  Students 
Participating 

169 


658 
527 

51 

912 

800 

881 


Driver  Training  Program  —  Over  5000  students  received  training  in 
safe  driving  during  the  past  year. 

ROTC  Programs  —  Over  1000  students  were  enrolled  in  the  eight  ROTC 
units  in  the  senior  high  schools  during  the  past  year. 

Summer  High  Schools  —  During  the  summer  of  1967,  71^6  students 
enrolled  in  summer  courses. 

Cooperation  with  the  Community 

This  past  year  has  seen  the  continued  development  of  many  close-working 
relationships  with  the  Community  through  those  agencies,  businesses,  and  compan- 
ies which  have  provided  opportunities  for  work  experience,  through  the  PTA's, 
Service  Clubs,  Mayor's  Office,  City  Police  Department  and  Juvenile  Department, 
ITarcotics  Bureau,  Youth  for  Service,  Horizons  Unlimited,  San  Francisco  Youth 
Association,  Mission  Rebels,  Public  Schools  Week,  Miranda  Lux  Foundation,  YMCA 
and  YWCA,  Oceanview-Merced-Ingleside  Stabilization  Project,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  Human  Rights  Commission,  various  Craft  Committees,  Invest-in- America, 
Northern  California  Industry-Education  Council,  Junior  Achievement,  sponsors  of 
Explorer  Scouting,  Junior  Statesmen;  Foreign  Policy  Association,  World  Affairs 
Council,  Red  Cross,  University  of  California,  Stanford  University,  San  Francisco 
State  College,  University  of  San  Francisco,  and  countless  other  business  and 
health  organizations  and  leaders  of  the  community. 
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Promising  Developments 

Among  the  promising  developments  in  the  senior  high  schools  during 
the  last  year  were: 

1.  New  courses  were  introduced  in  one  or  more  schools  in  the 
Humanities,  Jewelry  Making,  Occupational  Art,  Personal 
Typing,  Piano,  Psychology,  Introduction  to  Public  Speaking, 
Contemporary  Literature,  Special  Classes  for  Slow  Learners 
in  English,  English-Applied  Science,  Business  Law,  Advanced 
Placement  (in  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  and  English),  General 
Music,  Music  Appreciation,  Harmony,  Reading  for  Bilingual 
Students,  Analytic  Geometry,  Calculus,  Special  Class  for 
Reluctant  Learners,  Russian,  Key  Punch  Data  Processing, 
Technical  Typing,  Speech  Lab,  English  Review,  Current  Events, 
Student  Government,  Industrial  Mathematics,  and  Photography . 

2.  Hew  programs  were  initiated  in  one  or  more  schools  in  "Home 
Study  Periods,"  Pood  Technology,  Work  Experience,  Tutorial 
Programs  with  several  universities,  Expansion  of  Vocational 
Counseling,  and  Remedial  Reading. 

3«   Team- teaching  arrangements  \vere  developed  in  six  of  the  high 
schools. 

k.     Hew  facilities  were  added  at  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Business  Educa- 
tion, Art,  and  Foreign  Language;  at  Balboa,  the  Print  Shop, 
Auto  Shop,  and  Library  were  remodeled;  at  George  Washington 
the  Electricity-Electronics  Shop  was  modernized;  the  Graphic 
Arts  shop  at  Mission  received  some  new  equipment;  and  a  Read- 
ing Lab  was  developed  at  Samuel  Gompers. 

5.  Hew  counseling  arrangements  were  initiated  in  six  of  the  schools 
(Abraham  Lincoln,  Balboa,  Galileo,  Lowell,  Mission,  and  Samuel 
Gompers ) . 

6.  The  following  new  clubs  have  been  organized  in  one  or  more  schools 
during  the  past  year:  Human  Relations  (three  new  clubs),  Mental 
Health,  Hegro  History  (two  new  clubs),  Gourmet,  Film  Viewing, 
American  Field  Service,  Poetry,  Paperback  Book,  Mathematics  Associ- 
ation, Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters,  and  a  City-wide  Student 
Council  Organization. 

7.  Both  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Chamber  Orchestra  and  ".Vestern 
Opera  gave  a  series  of  concerts  in  the  schools. 

8.  Six  schools  developed  new  ways  of  reporting  to  their  parents. 

9.  Seven  schools  made  a  special  effort  to  articulate  more  effectively 
both  with  the  junior  high  schools  as  well  as  with  City  College 

of  San  Francisco. 
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10.  Pilot  projects  in  data  processing  were  initiated  at  Mission 
and  Woodrow  Wilson  High  Schools. 

11.  A  pilot  project  for  reluctant  learners  was  initiated  at  Poly- 
technic High  School. 

12.  Two  teachers  were  selected  to  teach  English  as  a  Second 
Language,  starting  with  the  19&J   summer  schools. 

13.  In  addition  to  the  extension  courses  provided  through  Dr. 
Lester  R.  Steig's  office,  several  in-service  education  programs 
of  some  consequence  were  provided  in  Art,  Business  Education, 
Data  Processing,  Family  Life  Education,  Social  Studies,  Teach- 
ing the  Disadvantaged,  and  Promising  Innovations  in  the  Senior 
High  Schools. 

lk.     A  total  of  six  teacher-interns  served  with  the  schools  during 
the  past  year. 

15.  The  following  City-wide  committees,  including  representation 
from  each  one  of  the  senior  high  schools,  have  been  functioning 
during  the  past  year: 

Class  Size  and  Grouping  for  Instruction 

Graduation  Requirements 

Standing  Committee  on  Forms 

Testing  Program 

Marks  and  Grading 

Planning  for  the  Lowest  Third 

Philosophy  of  Education 

Attendance  Zoning 

Allocation  of  School  Supplies 

Student  Body  Funds 

Student  Records,  Storage,  and  Storage  Equipment 

Evaluation  of  Teacher  Competence 

Teacher-Administrator  Relations 

Curriculum  Overview 

16.  A  progress  report  on  the  Objectives  for  1965-66  was  included  in 
the  publication  of  the  Objectives  for  1966-67. 

17.  A  somewhat  detailed  Progress  Report  of  the  Senior  High  Schools. 
1966-67  was  prepared  and  multiple  copies  were  sent  to  each  school. 
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V 

THE  CITY  COLLEGE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  (JUNIOR  COLLEGE) 


Accreditation 

In  the  latter  part  of  1966,  City  College  was  visited  by  an  accred- 
itation team  appointed  by  The  Western  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 
As  a  result  of  their  report,  the  College  was  once  again  fully  accredited,  for 
five  years,  the  longest  period  for  which  any  college  is  ever  accredited. 

Enrollment 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester,  1966,  the  day  enrollment 
was  8869,  an  increase  of  ~$.k   per  cent  over  the  previous  fall  semester's  enroll- 
ment. A  day  enrollment  of  9500  is  expected  for  fall,  1967,  an  additional 
increase  of  roughly  seven  per  cent. 

In  addition,  2612  students  registered  for  evening  courses  only  in 
the  fall,  an  increase  of  some  16  per  cent  over  the  previous  fall's  enrollment. 
The  combined  day  and  evening  enrollment  in  September,  1967  is  expected  to  be 
well  above  12,000. 

Graduates 

In  the  year  1966-67,  1115  students  received  the  degree  of  Associate 
in  Arts,  an  increase  of  6.7  per  cent  over  the  number  of  students  who  received 
the  degree  in  the  year  previous. 

Summer  Session 

In  the  summer  of  1966,  the  usual  limited  summer  session  to  provide 
a  continuity  of  education  for  City  College  students  and  for  spring  graduates 
of  San  Francisco  high  schools  enrolled  2507  students,  an  increase  of  a  little 
more  than  400  from  the  previous  summer.  In  1967  >  the  summer  offerings  were 
extended  to  permit  certain  students  still  in  high  school  to  take  courses 
exploring  possible  college  technical  majors.  The  enrollment  in  1967  exceeds 
2700. 

Library 

With  a  considerably  expanded  budget  for  operation  and  purchases, 
the  College  library  increased  its  hours  of  service  and  its  collection  of 
book3  and  other  materials  during  the  year.  The  library  now  makes  available 
approximately  60,000  books  and  other  items  to  students  and  faculty  and  is  open 
some  60  hours  a  week. 
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City  College  Foundation 

In  the  late  spring  of  1967#  the  ci"ky  College  of  San  Francisco 
Foundation  was  formed,  with  a  board  of  directors  made  up  of  leading  San 
Franciscans.  The  Foundation,  which  is  preparing  to  incorporate  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  California  as  a  non-profit  corporation,  will  accept 
funds  given  to  the  college  and  administer  scholarships  and  project  using 
of  the  income  that  results. 

Scholarships 

In  1966-67,  173  scholarships,  with  a  total  value  of  $31,800,  were 
awarded  to  City  College  students. 

Computer  Installation 

In  the  winter  of  1966-67,  the  College  installed  an  IBM-1401 
computer  together  with  associated  equipment.  The  computer  is  used  for 
direct  training,  in  conjunction  with  a  variety  of  technical  and  academic 
scientific  courses,  and  for  experimental  work  in  social  sciences  and  busi- 
ness curricula.   Student  registration  and  class  assignments  were  handled 
almost  exclusively  by  the  computer  beginning  with  the  1967  summer  session. 

A  grant  of  approximately  $22,500  toward  the  lease  of  the  computer 
itself,  its  installation,  and  the  purchase  of  peripheral  equipment  was 
received  from  the  Federal  government  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

Meetings  and  Conventions 

The  largest  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges  was  held  in  San  Francisco  during  1966-67,  with  certain  sub-meetings 
on  the  City  College  campus.   In  addition  a  number  of  educational  groups  met 
at  City  College,  most  notably,  perhaps  the  regional  meeting  for  the  Western 
states  of  junior-college  teachers  of  English. 

Next  year  the  College  looks  forward  to  a  meeting  on  campus  of 
junior-college  chemistry  instructors  in  conjunction  with  the  San  Francisco 
convention  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Student  Activities 

Among  the  activities  of  the  Associated  Students  of  City  College 
was  the  annual  student-sponsored  blood  drive,  which  this  year  provided 
approximately  J>60   pints  of  blood. 

Community  Service 

Testing  —  The  College  continued  to  make  its  facilities  available 
on  a  regular  basis  to  the  State  of  California  for  civil  service  tests  on 
weekends.  More  than  20  days  of  this  testing  took  place  on  the  campus  during 
1966-67 . 
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Chorus  —  In  addition  to  its  music  training  for  its  regular  students, 
the  College  offered  a  rehearsal  home  to  a  San  Francisco  choral  group  under  the 
direction  of  Winifred  Baker,  which  gave  concerts  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony and  under  other  auspices. 

Lectures  and  Concerts  —  In  addition  to  lectures,  concerts,  and  a 
continuing  film  series  directed  to  the  campus  population,  the  College  offered 
some  ten  concerts  and  several  lectures  open  without  charge  to  members  of  the 
community  as  well  as  campus  people. 

Placement  Service 

The  annual  engineering-business  recruitment  day  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  major  activities  of  the  placement  service.  This  year  155  recruiters 
represented  65  employers  conducted  2250  interviews  with  graduates  of  the 
technical  curricula.   In  its  continuing  efforts  to  make  employment  available 
to  students  and  graduates,  the  placement  service  handled  approximately  7000 
applications  during  the  year. 

Federal  Grants 

Nearly  $75 > 000  came  to  the  College  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  for  equipment  in  library  technology  and  engineering  technology  and  for 
the  computer  referred  to  earlier.   In  addition,  the  College  received  for 
students  $80,400  under  the  work-study  program  and  $30,000  in  outright  matching 
educational  grants,  as  well  as  $16,500  in  National  Defense  Student  Loans. 

Construction 

New  Buildings  —  Although  the  building  program  has  met  certain 
delays,  construction  of  the  Student  Services  Building  began  early  in  1967. 
Bids  for  construction  of  the  Arts,  Classroom,  and  Laboratory  Building  will  be 
opened  in  the  summer  of  1967 . 

Landscaping  —  Plans  are  complete  for  the  comprehensive  landscaping 
of  the  campus.  Bids  for  this  project  will  be  opened  within  the  next  few  weeks, 
and  work  on  the  project  is  expected  to  begin  early  in  the  fall  of  1967 
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VI 

THE  ADULT  AND  VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 


The  school  year  1966-67  was  a  very  busy  one  for  the  Adult  and 
Vocational  Division.  The  Division  has  continued  to  serve  the  adult 
educational  needs  of  San  Francisco  through  its  regular  programs  and 
expanded  its  effort  in  serving  other  areas.  Because  the  "regular" 
program  has  been  going  on  for  many  years,  there  is  a  tendency  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  thousands  of  citizens  are  served  in  programs  for  elementary 
and  high  school  education;  for  the  aging;  for  the  disabled;  for  the 
parents  of  preschool  aged  children  and  family  life  education;  and  for 
those  who  wish  to  volunteer  their  services  to  assist  others  through  the 
Volunteer  Bureau. 

On  the  vocational  side  of  the  ledger,  the  ongoing  programs  in 
related  training  for  apprentices,  upgrading  for  journeymen,  and  the 
vocational  high  school  program  at  O'Connell  Vocational  High  School  and 
Technical  Institute  continued  to  give  the  kinds  of  educational  services 
which  are  vital  to  a  community. 

Several  highlights  of  the  Adult  and  Vocational  Division  should 
be  emphasized  here.  They  are  as  follows: 

Adult  Basic  Education  —  During  the  school  year  the  adult  basic 
education  funds  which  were  received  by  the  School  District  through  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  were  transferred  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  Title  III-ABE.  Approximately  the  same  amount  of  money  was 
received  from  the  Federal  sources  through  the  State  Department  of  Education 
with  the  difference  being  that  a  portion  of  the  program  was  required  to  be 
funded  through  local  funds.  This  enabled  the  School  District  to  claim 
average  daily  attendance  for  the  adult  basic  education  program.  Thus 
additional  classes  to  eradicate  adult  illiteracy  were  established  in  three 
of  the  target  areas,  namely,  Chinatown,  Western  Addition,  and  the  Mission 
Districts.  Through  these  Federal  funds,  approximately  80  classes  were 
held  during  the  school  year  and  served  over  U000  adults.  It  should  be 
noted  here  that  this  is  in  addition  to  a  substantial  program  already 
offered  by  the  local  School  District  through  local  and  State  funds. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  continues  to  be 
administered  through  the  Adult  and  Vocational  Division  and  to  offer  a 
substantial  number  of  programs  for  the  unemployed  or  underemployed  in  San 
Francisco.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  it  appeared  few  MDTA  funds 
would  be  allocated  to  San  Francisco,  but  in  March,  the  Division  was  asked 
to  offer  26  new  or  continuing  programs  to  train  for  specific  occupations. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  special  program  for  Civil  Service  preparation  for 
Federal  employees  was  established  with  very  successful  results  to  date. 
In  addition  to  these  27  programs,  several  that  were  started  last  year 
continued  through  this  school  year  with  the  result  that  over  30  MDTA 
programs  are  now  in  operation,  and  many  of  them  will  continue  through  the 
school  year  1967-68.  The  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Employment  and 
labor  and  management  in  San  Francisco  has  been  outstanding. 
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Perhaps  at  this  time  the  excellent  cooperation  of  the  Department 
of  Social  Services  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  should  be  men- 
tioned. Several  of  the  adult  basic  education  and  vocational  education 
projects  are  offered  on  a  contract  basis  with  that  department.  One  of  the 
new  and  unique  programs  in  this  category  is  the  Parent  Preschool  Education 
program  funded  through  the  State  Assembly  Bill  1331  and  offered  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Social  Services  Department.  These  four  Parent  Preschool 
centers  have  been  very  well  received,  and  the  initial  results  indicate  they 
should  be  expanded. 

Because  of  the  adult  basic  education  average  daily  attendance, 
the  Adult  Division  will  show  an  increase  of  approximately  I3OO  units  of 
a.d.a.  The  Vocational  Division  will  show  an  increase  of  approximately  100 
units  for  the  day  vocational  high  school  and  a  slight  decrease  for  the 
evening  school.  All  in  all,  the  total  a.d.a.  for  the  Adult  and  Vocational 
Division  for  the  school  year  1966-67  shows  an  approximate  increase  of  1^00 
units  of  a.d.a. 

The  Adult  and  Vocational  Division  has  played  an  important  role 
in  the  Unified  School  District's  occupational  preparation  program.  Through 
the  use  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  funds,  very  successful  programs 
were  offered  in  grocery  clerk  training,  aircraft  field  service,  building 
maintenance,  and  a  special  program  for  the  deaf  and  hard- of -hearing.  These 
programs  were  offered  to  all  San  Francisco  high  school  seniors,  and  many 
took  advantage  of  these  offerings  by  traveling  to  O'Connell  for  two  hours 
of  the  regular  school  day.  The  placement  record  for  all  of  these  programs 
has  been  very  high. 

At  the  John  Adams  Adult  School  a  special  program  for  the  Spanish- 
speaking  who  wish  to  become  clerks  or  typists  has  continued  and  is  serving 
a  very  worthwhile  purpose. 

The  O'Connell  Vocational  High  School  and  Technical  Institute  has 
shown  extraordinary  growth  during  the  last  year.  As  an  example,  over  80 
seniors  graduated  and  the  class  included  for  the  first  time  eight  girls. 
The  pre- enrollment  for  next  year  shows  there  will  be  an  increase  of  over 
150  high  school  aged  students. 

The  O'Connell  Vocational  Evening  School  has  had  several  new 
programs  during  the  school  year  1966-67  and  a  few  programs  were  closed  out. 
Unfortunately,  the  apprentice  enrollment  was  smaller  than  usual  due  to  the 
doldrums  in  the  building  trades. 

However,  additional  courses  have  been  offered  in  welding,  dry 
cleaning,  building  maintenance,  TV  transistors  and  color  repair,  auto- 
motive electronics,  office  machine  repair,  and  a  special  program  for 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees  has  been  offered  at  the  Hunters  Point 
Naval  Shipyard. 
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The  total  occupational  preparation  program  in  San  Francisco,  as 
noted  above,  has  been  expanded  and  improved  at  both  the  high  school  and 
adult  level.  All  indications  are  that  this  program  will  continue  through 
the  use  of  local,  State,  and  Federal  funds. 

In  general,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  Adult  and  Vocational 
Division  has  continued  to  emphasize  the  vocational  aspect  of  its  total 
program,  and  the  Division  has  worked  very  closely  with  labor  and  management, 
special  Economic  Opportunity  groups,  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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VII 
THE  HUMAN  RELATIONS  DIVISION 


Human  Relations  Training  Activities 

District-wide  courses  in  human  relations  training  were  again 
offered  this  year  to  all  teachers  of  the  District  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
The  courses  consisted  of  15  meetings  each  during  both  the  fall  and  spring 
terms. 

The  courses  were  supervised  by  teacher  representatives  from  the 
Elementary  Division  and  the  Secondary  Division.   Personnel  making  presenta- 
tions in  them  were  representatives  from  the  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 
from  local  universities,  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  labor  organizations,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Council,  school  principals,  human  rights  specialists  from 
City  organizations,  etc.  The  format  of  the  courses  consisted  of  lectures  and 
reaction  sessions,  panel  discussions,  field  trips,  and  evaluation  sessions. 

The  Elementary  Division  has  sponsored  inter-district  visits  between 
schools  with  predominantly  minority  group  population  and  a  high  socio-economic 
school  district  with  a  predominantly  Caucasian  population.  The  principals, 
teachers,  and  pupils  participating  in  this  program  reported  it  to  be  very 
rewarding  and  expressed  the  hope  that  this  program  would  be  repeated  in  the 
future . 

The  Secondary  Division  placed  a  part-time  person  in  the  Human  Rela- 
tions Office  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  Human  Relations  activities  in 
that  Division.  During  this  term  a  survey  was  made  of  "The  Existing  and  Pro- 
jected Programs  Designed  to  Strengthen  Student  Human  Relations  in  San  Francisco's 
Junior  High  Schools." 

As  a  result  of  the  survey,  40  distinct  Human  Relations  activities 
were  identified  and  about  half  as  many  suggested  programs  were  enumerated.  As 
a  result  of  this  effort,  it  is  expected  that  the  entire  Human  Relations  Program 
at  this  level  will  continue  to  improve. 

At  the  Senior  High  School  level,  there  has  been  a  close-working 
relationship  with  other  organizations  interested  in  Human  Relations  as  well  as 
a  continuation  of  local  school  site  programs  which  have  proved  effective  in  the 
past.  Cooperative  community  Human  Relations  activities  have  been  co-sponsored 
with  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  Youth  for  Service,  San  Francisco  Youth  Associ- 
ation, and  others. 
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Efforts  to  Solve  Questions  Arising  from  Racial  and  Ethnic  Differences 

Local  school  site  problems  in  this  area  have  claimed  much  attention 
from  the  Human  Relations  Office.  Among  these  have  been  meetings  with  the 
Bayview  Parents  Action  Group  which  was  interested  in  securing  a  new  school 
building  on  the  present  site.   In  these  meetings  there  was  discussion  as  to 
construction  of  a  new  school  on  this  site  would  visibly  contribute  to  improve- 
ment in  racial  balance  and  the  shortage  of  school  funds  to  provide  for  such  a 
school  building  was  pointed  out.  Through  the  School  District's  efforts  with 
the  State  Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Division,  funds  were  provided  and 
permission  was  granted  for  the  school  to  be  constructed. 

Through  the  interest  of  community  groups,  a  series  of  discussions 
were  initiated  to  correct  the  continuing  trend  toward  racial  imbalance  at 
Polytechnic  High  School.  As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  boundary  lines 
were  redrawn  between  Polytechnic  and  Abraham  Lincoln  which  would  tend  to  direct 
more  Caucasian  pupils  into  Polytechnic.   Paralleling  the  boundary  changes, 
curriculum,  staff,  and  building  changes  were  instituted  which  were  directed 
toward  over-all  improvement  in  the  school.  These  improvements  were  made  at 
the  suggestion  of  Central  Office  staff,  Polytechnic  administrators  and  staff, 
and  representatives  of  community  groups. 

Problems  with  racial  overtones  occurred  at  Mission  High  School 
during  the  year.   Serious  difficulty  was  avoided  through  the  combined  efforts 
of  School  Department  personnel,  the  Police  Department,  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, Youth  for  Service,  and  lay  persons  of  the  local  communities  from 
which  Mission  students  come. 

The  Hayes  Valley  School  Committee  organized  and  conducted  a  boy- 
cott against  the  John  Muir  Elementary  School.  The  principal  allegations 
which  motivated  the  boycott  were  remarks  purportedly  made  to  pupils  by  a 
teacher  and  claims  of  difficulty  of  parents  to  work  constructively  with  the 
principal  of  the  school.  The  Board  of  Education  heard  the  complaints  of  the 
parents  and  made  plans  to  meet  some  of  their  requests.  A  field  representa- 
tive from  the  Elementary  Division  was  appointed  to  work  out  of  the  Human 
Relations  Office  and  follow  up  on  these  plans. 

Representatives  of  the  Spanish-speaking  community  held  a  series 
of  meetings  with  the  Human  Relations  Officer  about  their  unique  concerns 
with  the  schools  in  the  Mission  District.  The  concerns  expressed  in  this 
series  of  meetings  will  be  matters  for  consideration  during  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

The  Human  Relations  Officer  acted  as  chairman  of  meetings  between 
representatives  of  Ocean-View-Merced  Heights-Ingleside  Stabilization  Project 
and  the  School  Department.  As  a  result  of  these  meetings,  the  School  Depart- 
ment received  a  $200,000  plus  grant  to  plan  a  school  program  for  the  schools 
in  that  neighborhood  which  would  be  attractive  to  the  point  of  being  a 
stabilizing  factor  to  the  community. 
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The  Human  Relations  Office  has  handled  numerous  complaints  of 
individual  school  personnel,  parents,  pupils,  and  interested  citizens. 

Racial  Imbalance 

The  problem  of  racial  imbalance  in  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District  has  been  studied  during  this  year  by  a  research  team  of  Stanford 
Research  Institute  in  what  is  referred  to  as  Phase  II  of  the  Study.  The  Study 
is  presently  complete  and  will  be  studied  by  the  Superintendent,  Central 
Office  staff,  field  administrators,  teachers,  and  citizens  in  the  Community. 
The  report  suggests  12  alternative  proposals.  Tentative  plans  call  for  nar- 
rowing of  these  12  alternatives  by  the  Superintendent  to  a  feasible  number  for 
discussion  and  community  review. 

The  Stanford  Research  Institute  Report  to  the  Board  of  Education 
consisted  of  eight  separate  memoranda.  Copies  of  each  are  in  each  public 
school  in  the  City,  each  public  library,  and  have  been  provided  on  request  to 
each  organization  in  the  City  interested  in  the  topic.   It  is  hoped  that  from 
the  ensuing  considerations  of  this  matter,  improved  attendance  regulations 
will  result  which  will  contribute  to  quality  education  for  all  San  Francisco 
public  school  students , 
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VIII 

COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION 


Background 

Intensive  efforts  to  provide  educational  services  that  will  enable 
disadvantaged  children  to  discover  and  to  use  their  full  potential  for  learn- 
ing have  been  in  effect  in  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  since  196l.  These 
special  services  needed  by  students  who  come  from  environments  marked  by 
economic  and  educational  handicaps  are  grouped  under  the  comprehensive  title 
of  Compensatory  Education.  From  the  beginning  of  the  program  through  its 
present  development,  the  primary  focus  of  concern  has  been  to  create  a  school 
environment  that  will  serve  the  special  needs  of  children  whose  backgrounds 
include  the  multi-faceted  problems  of  poverty,  language  disability,  as  well 
as  cultural  and  ethnic  differences.  The  aim  of  the  Compensatory  Education 
Program  is,  as  it  has  always  been, to  provide  each  child  with  the  opportunity 
to  succeed  in  school  and  also  with  the  skills  through  which  to  achieve  this 
success. 


During  1966-67,  funding  for  this  program  has  come  from  three 


sources: 


1.  The  Superintendent's  Compensatory  Education  Program, 
funded  by  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District; 

2.  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965>  funded  by  the  Federal  Government  through  the 
State  of  California; 

3.  Senate  Bill  28,  Sections  I  and  II,  funded  by  the  State 
of  California. 

A  total  budget  of  over  $4,000,000  was  available  through  these  three 
sources.   Schools  with  large  numbers  of  educationally  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged students  were  selected  to  receive  compensatory  help.  Because  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  and  State  legislation,  many  of  the  schools  in 
the  program  received  services  through  all  three  sources  of  funding;  the  total 
compensatory  program  was  planned  by  combining  components  available  under 
each  source  of  funds  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  students  receiving 
special  help.  During  the  past  year,  approximately  one-half  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  School  District  participated  in  the  compensatory  program.  All 
of  the  junior  high  schools  have  been  involved,  as  have  all  but  two  of  the 
senior  high  schools „ 
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Superintendent's  Compensatory  Program 

The  Superintendent's  Compensatory  Program  encompassed  the  work 
of  60  compensatory  teachers  at  the  three  divisional  levels;  of  these, 
26  were  in  the  elementary  schools,  21  in  the  junior  high  schools,  and  1J> 
in  the  senior  high  schools.  A  resource  teacher  was  provided  at  each 
divisional  level  to  assist  compensatory  teachers  with  methods  and  materials. 
Over  4000  pupils  were  enrolled  in  these  special  compensatory  classes  during 
1966-67. 

The  major  aim  of  the  compensatory  teacher  was  to  enable  students 
to  become  proficient  in  language  arts  skills,  with  special  emphasis  in 
the  area  of  reading.  Because  many  of  the  students  enrolled  in  compensa- 
tory classes  had  severe  disabilities  in  reading,  speaking,  writing,  and 
listening,  the  compensatory  teacher  found  it  necessary  to  identify  specific 
disabilities  and  devote  attention  to  each  individual  and  his  special  needs. 
The  class  size  was  kept  small  enough  to  make  individual  attention  possible. 
At  the  elementary  level,  compensatory  teachers  worked  with  12  children  for 
approximately  an  hour  daily;  in  junior  high  school  compensatory  classes, 
the  maximum  class  size  was  15;  and  at  the  senior  high  school  level,  18  was 
the  maximum  enrollment.  At  the  secondary  level,  pupils  also  received  special 
help  in  other  academic  subjects,, 

Other  goals  were  achieved  through  the  services  and  materials 
provided  under  the  Superintendent's  Compensatory  Program.   Students  increased 
their  understanding  of  different  content  area  subjects  through  their  increased 
achievement  in  the  communications  or  through  special  subject  area  classes  at 
the  secondary  level.  Use  of  multi-ethnic  materials  and  of  resource  persons 
from  a  variety  of  backgrounds  helped  to  promote  a  positive  self-image  on  the 
part  of  the  students.  The  language  experience  method  was  used  to  involve 
and  to  motivate  the  students.  Experimentation  with  methods  of  teaching 
English  as  a  foreign  language  took  place.  Study  trips  often  provided  the 
basis  for  many  language  activities  as  well  as  for  enrichment  experiences  on 
the  part  of  students.  Teachers  prepared  their  own  materials  or  used  carefully 
selected  commercial  materials  and  equipment  in  order  to  stimulate  the  interest 
of  the  students  and  to  provide  students  with  educational  experiences  which 
challenged  them  and  yet  enabled  them  to  meet  this  challenge  successfully. 

Compensatory  teachers  also  served  as  resource  persons  for  their 
school  faculties.  The  compensatory  teacher,  because  of  his  excellent  rapport 
with  disadvantaged  students,  was  of  assistance  in  helping  other  staff  members 
to  understand  the  problems  of  these  students.  Compensatory  teachers,  class- 
room teachers,  and  administrators  worked  together  to  provide  satisfactory 
solutions  to  these  problems. 

Students  have  shown  growth  as  a  result  of  their  placement  in  the 
Superintendent's  Compensatory  Program.  This  growth  has  been  reflected  not 
only  in  increased  academic  achievement  on  the  part  of  students,  but  also  in 
better  attendance  patterns  and  improved  attitudes  toward  educational  goals » 
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Title  I.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 

The  school  year  1966-67  was  the  first  full  year  of  funding 
under  Title  I,  Public  Law  89-10.  Approximately  $J^  million  was  approved 
for  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District.  This  represented  a  cut  of 
15  per  cent  from  the  previous  year.  This  grant  was  used  to  provide  an 
intensive  educational  program  for  students  living  in  those  areas  of  the 
City  meeting  requirements  specified  under  the  Federal  and  State  guidelines; 
the  comprehensive  compensatory  education  program  developed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  these  students  was  also  designed  within  the  framework  of  Federal  and 
State  guidelines.  Within  the  designated  areas  of  the  City,  non-public  as 
well  as  public  schools  participated  in  the  Title  I  Program. 

Two  major  projects  are  included  in  the  Title  I  Program: 

Project  1  -  Prekindergarten  Centers 
Project  2  -  Comprehensive  School-Age  Compensatory 
Program ,  inc luding : 

1.  Increased  individualized  instruction  through 
reduction  of  pupil-teacher  ratio  and  lowered 
class  size 

2.  Enrichment  experiences,  including  study  trips, 
paid  admissions,  and  pre-scheduled  performances 
of  a  Children's  Theater  production 

3.  Provision  of  teacher-librarians  at  the  elementary 
level 

4.  In-service  education  for  teachers 

5.  Provision  of  resource  teachers  to  assist 
teachers  and  administrators  with  the  use  of 
materials,  equipment,  and  techniques 

6.  Use  of  community  teachers 

7.  Establishment  of  study  centers  in  selected 
elementary  schools 

8.  Use  of  paid  aides  from  the  community  and  colleges 

9.  Provision  of  a  speech  specialist  in  each  satura- 
tion school 

10.  Provision  of  a  school  social  worker  in  each  satura- 
tion school 

11.  Maintenance  of  a  reading  center  serving  severely 
disabled  readers  at  all  instructional  levels 

12.  Use  of  funds  for  purchase  of  training  aids  and 
materials  found  to  be  especially  valuable  in 
working  with  disadvantaged  students 

13.  Addition  of  saturation  services  at  one  more 
elementary  school 

14.  Establishment  of  Youth  Opportunity  Centers 

15.  Establishment  of  Guidance  Service  Centers  for 
students  at  all  three  instructional  levels 

16.  Initiation  of  special  program  for  neglected  and 
delinquent  children  at  one  public  and  two  non- 
public schools 
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17.  Inclusion  of  a  special  summer  program  for 
children  and  in-service  training  for  teachers 

18.  Experimentation  with  a  pilot  program  in  the 
Teaching  of  English  as  a  Second  Language  for 
Spanish  and  Chinese-speaking  students 

These  projects  served  approximately  14,000  students  from  pre- 
kindergarten  through  grade  12.  Seven  prekindergarten  centers,  28  ele- 
mentary schools,  12  junior  high  schools,  5  senior  high  schools,  and  13 
elementary  non-public  schools  located  in  the  target  areas  (Hunters  Point, 
Mission,  Western  Addition,  Central  City  and  North  Beach-Chinatown)  received 
the  benefits  of  these  services. 

Pour  elementary  schools  were  selected  to  receive  all  the  services 
possible  under  the  Title  I  Program.  These  saturation  schools  received 
special  attention  as  an  experimental  design  in  the  total  evaluation  of  the 
program.   In  these  four  schools,  addition  of  prekindergarten  centers  and 
reduction  of  class  size  in  the  primary  grades  necessitated  busing  of  pupils 
in  grades  4,  5»  and  6.  The  services  of  a  compensatory  teacher  supplied 
with  appropriate  materials  and  a  community  teacher  followed  these  children  as 
they  moved  to  their  receiving  schools.  Several  other  schools  in  the  program 
had  been  busing  students  to  other  receiving  schools  because  of  crowded  condi- 
tions in  the  target  area  school.   In  addition  this  year,  these  receiving  schools 
also  were  provided  with  the  services  of  a  compensatory  teacher,  additional 
equipment,  field  trip,  and  supply  funds. 

The  movement  of  children  into  new  neighborhoods  has  helped  to 
improve  the  racial  balance  of  the  receiving  schools.   Special  efforts  have 
been  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Human  Relations  Division  to  explain  this 
phase  of  the  program  to  parents  and  to  involve  parents  in  its  successful 
operation. 

Community  involvement  has  also  taken  place  as  members  of  the  neighbor- 
hood have  worked  in  schools  as  paid  aides  and  as  volunteers.  All  possible 
channels  of  communications  have  been  used  to  acquaint  residents  of  the  target 
area  with  the  special  compensatory  program. 

In-service  education  of  teachers  has  been  emphasized  through  the 
continuing  work  of  the  resource  staff.   In  addition,  workshops  in  language 
arts  instruction  and  the  teaching  of  English  as  a  foreign  language  have  been 
funded  for  Summer,  1967.  These  workshops  will  enroll  over  200  teachers  who 
wish  to  increase  their  understanding  of  their  students  and  their  knowledge  of 
these  subjects.  These  workshops  also  afford  an  opportunity  to  provide  addi- 
tional information  and  help  in  intergroup  and  human  relations. 
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Evaluation  of  the  program  has  been  undertaken  by  Stanford  Research 
Institute.   Pertinent  data  on  the  students  involved  in  the  program  has  been 
collected,  and  their  achievement,  attendance  patterns,  and  changing  attitudes 
will  be  recorded.  The  research  design  being  used  allows  for  evaluation  of 
the  various  ingredients  of  the  program  as  these  ingredients  affect  children, 
their  parents,  and  their  teachers. 

Data  processing  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  evaluation 
procedure.  With  the  computers,  an  enormous  amount  of  collected  raw  data  is 
readily  accessible  for  analysis. 

Report  card  grades,  test  results,  and  attendance  pattern  informa- 
tion are  typical  examples  of  the  type  of  data  that  has  been  placed  on  tape. 
This  data,  collected  on  all  children  participating  in  the  program,  is  being 
analyzed  and  the  results  will  be  used  to  provide  guidance  and  direction  in 
structuring  new  programs  as  well  as  in  evaluating  past  efforts. 

Senate  Bill  28,  Section  I  (1966) 

This  legislative  act  of  the  State  of  California  provided  the  sum 
of  $504,700  to  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  reducing  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  in  grades  one  through  six. 
Twenty-four  schools  were  selected  to  receive  this  service  on  the  basis  of 
their  meeting  the  qualifying  standards  as  designated  target  areas  set  forth 
in  the  legislation.  All  but  two  of  these  schools  also  received  the  services 
funded  under  Title  I,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Senate  Bill  28,  Section  II 

This  portion  of  the  California  legislation  established  procedures 
for  the  awarding  of  grants,  on  a  competitive  basis,  for  innovative  and 
exemplary  projects  in  the  teaching  of  reading  and  mathematics  to  disadvan- 
taged students  at  the  junior  high  school  level.   San  Francisco  was  initially 
awarded  $275»000  for  the  spring,  1967  semester.   It  eventually  received  a 
total  of  $310>000  f°r  the  spring  semester. 

Six  junior  high  schools,  serving  students  residing  in  the  eligible 
elementary  school  attendance  areas,  were  selected  for  inclusion  in  this 
project.  The  main  focus  of  the  project  was  a  team- teaching  approach  in  which 
teachers  from  the  fields  of  reading  and  mathematics  combined  their  instructional 
talents.   In  some  cases,  two  teachers  worked  together  with  the  same  group  of 
students;  in  other  cases,  groups  of  students  were  scheduled  so  that  one  teacher 
or  counselor  on  the  team  could  meet  with  them  on  an  individual  or  small  group 
basis. 

The  other  noteworthy  facet  of  this  project  was  its  teacher  train- 
ing aspect.   In  cooperation  with  San  Francisco  State  College,  a  sequential 
program  of  involvement  for  students  in  the  secondary  education  department  was 
devised.  These  college  students  acted  as  tutors,  observers,  and  team  helpers. 
This  experience  was  integrated  into  their  college  class  work  and  thereby 
provided  on-the-site  training  for  prospective  teachers.  Workshops  will  be 
conducted  for  Senate  Bill  28  teachers  through  the  college  and  also  the  School 
District's  In-Service  Program. 
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The  evaluation  of  this  project  has  been  undertaken  by  research 
personnel  from  San  Francisco  State  College.   Initial  reaction  to  the  pro- 
ject has  proved  favorable,  and  it  is  hoped  that  funds  will  be  granted  to 
insure  its  continuance. 

Other  Services 

Volunteers  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  principal  and  to 
assist  classroom  teachers  were  recruited  and  provided  to  many  elementary 
schools  this  year  through  the  efforts  of  the  San  Francisco  Education 
Auxiliary.  An  in-service  workshop  was  conducted  for  members;  in  addition, 
the  group  was  host  for  a  regional  convention  of  school  volunteer  workers. 

Additional  community  involvement  was  afforded  through  cooperative 
efforts  involving  community  study  centers.  These  centers,  staffed  by  volun- 
teers from  colleges  and  the  community,  provided  a  place  for  youngsters  to 
study  and  to  receive  tutoring  during  the  late  afternoon  and  evening. 

Summary 

The  projects  and  practices  which  comprise  the  Compensatory  Educa- 
tion Program  have  been  recognized  as  essential  ingredients  in  the  educational 
diet  of  large  numbers  of  students  living  in  urban  areas.  This  effort  to  over- 
come the  academic,  economic,  social,  and  attitudinal  problems  of  disadvantaged 
youngsters  has  received  the  cooperation  of  parents,  teachers,  and  adminis- 
trators. Many  of  the  educational  changes  brought  about  through  this  program 
have  come  as  a  result  of  the  initiative  and  foresight  of  the  school  personnel 
serving  these  children. 

The  Compensatory  Program  in  San  Francisco  serves  a  variety  of 
needs  experienced  by  children  from  many  different  backgrounds.  To  continue 
to  identify  and  to  meet  these  needs  remains  the  constant  challenge  of  Compensa- 
tory Education. 
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DC 
FEDERAL  AND  STATE  PROGRAMS 


During  the  past  few  years  the  Federal  government  has  appropriated 
money  for  several  new  programs  in  addition  to  continued  funding  of  programs 
that  have  been  in  operation  for  many  years.  At  the  present  time  Federal 
funding  approximates  ten  per  cent  of  the  School  District's  normal  operations. 
In  addition,  new  legislation  has  been  introduced  at  the  State  level  which 
provides  funds  to  the  local  District  for  special  projects.  As  a  result  of 
the  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  programs  and  the  increased  amount  of  money 
coming  into  the  School  District,  the  office  of  Federal/State  Projects  was 
created  this  past  year  to  give  leadership  and  coordination  to  all  specially 
funded  Federal  and  State  projects. 

Funds  were  used  for  pre-school  age  children  residing  in  disadvan- 
taged areas,  for  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade  pupils  with  reading  and 
language  difficulties,  for  work  experience  for  junior  and  senior  high  school 
age  youth,  and  for  job  upgrading  and  literacy  training  for  adults.  A  brief 
description  of  the  programs  initiated  with  State  and  Federal  funds  follows: 

Federal  Programs 

Elementary  and  .Secondary  Education  Act  -  Title  I 

The  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  received  approximately 
Z~$h   million  to  continue  the  comprehensive  compensatory  program  initiated 
during  the  previous  semester.  Funds  were  used  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  educationally  and  economically  deprived  children  attending 
schools  in  the  Hunters  Point,  Western  Addition,  Mission,  Central  City,  and 
Chinatown-North  Beach  districts.  The  unique  feature  of  the  legislation  was 
that  all  school-age  pupils,  regardless  of  whether  they  attended  public  or 
nonpublic  schools,  were  to  receive  comparable  services. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  -  Title  II 

This  section  of  the  Act  enabled  the  School  District  to  purchase 
library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other  printed  and  published  instructional 
material  for  use  by  students.  The  money  was  used  for  both  the  public  and 
nonpublic  school  children.   Special  funds  were  earmarked  for  purchase  of 
materials  for  hard-of -hearing  and  partially  sighted. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  -  Title  III 

Title  III  was* established  to  assist  in  the  development  of  exemplary 
elementary  and  secondary  school  programs  which  could  serve  as  models  for 
regular  school  programs.  Requests  were  made  for  three  planning  grants. 
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Supplementary  Educational  Planning  Center  —  This  center  became 
operative  in  July  of  1966. The  center's  first  priority  was  the 
development  of  a  proposal  to  supplement  the  existing  arts  and  human- 
ities program  with  the  School  District  with  services  available  within 
the  cultural  community  of  San  Francisco,  i.e.,  San  Francisco  Symphony, 
the  San  Francisco  Ballet,  the  Drama  Department  of  San  Francisco  State 
College,  etc.  The  proposal  was  approved  by  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Education  and  was  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  State  and  Federal 
levels  early  in  June  of  this  year. 

The  proposal  entails  the  planning  of  a  building  which  would  be 
erected  on  the  land  area  bounded  by  Van  Ness,  Franklin,  Grove  and 
Hayes  Streets.   It  would  be  possible  through  joint  funding  to  erect 
a  building  on  the  site  mentioned  which  would  include  a  broad  learning 
material  center  for  the  arts,  humanities,  and  sciences  and  as  a 
performing  arts  center  for  use  of  all  of  the  school  children  in  San 
Francisco. 

Educational  Data  Processing  —  The  San  Francisco  Regional  Educa- 
tional Data  Processing  Center  was  funded  for  approximately  $40,000  for 
the  initial  planning  and  operation  of  the  project.  District  funds 
were  also  provided.  The  Division  of  Research  undertook  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  State-sponsored  pupil  personnel  package  of  services  to  two 
senior  high  schools,  two  junior  high  schools,  and  two  elementary  schools. 

The  San  Francisco  Center  has  engaged  in  testing  two  major  propo- 
sitions:  first,  that  the  package  includes  the  elements  and  flexibility 
to  accommodate  the  needs  of  a  large-city  school  system;  and  second, 
that  a  center  may  render  satisfactory  service  by  contracting  with 
another  governmental  agency  for  the  machine  work,  thereby  avoiding  pos- 
sible duplication  of  operating  expense  within  the  same  governmental  unit. 

Community  Education  Planning  Project  —  The  Community  Education 
Planning  Project  is  the  educational  component  of  the  Ocean  View,  Ingle- 
side,  Merced  Heights  Community  Stabilization  and  Improvement  Program. 
It  was  originally  conceived  by  members  of  the  three  communities  who 
sought  answers  to  how  they  might  cease  the  trend  of  having  the  entire 
community  become  more  highly  uniracial.  The  groups  approached  the  college 
for  assistance  and  then  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  the  School  Department. 

The  purpose  of  the  Education  project  is  to  contribute  to  the 
general  purposes  described  above  by  involving  many  agencies  and  groups 
in  a  cooperative  effort  to  provide  the  best  possible  education  for  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood.  Five  schools  have  been  involved  in  this 
process  since  February,  1967.  An  Advisory  Committee,  reflecting  the 
entire  San  Francisco  community,  was  established  to  assist  in  the  program 
development. 
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National  Defense  Education  Act 

Funds  appropriated  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  provide 
Federal  assistance  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  at  all  grade  levels  in 
a  wide  range  of  school  subjects.  Federal  allocations  are  matched  dollar  for 
dollar  by  the  local  district. 

A  total  of  $40,000  was  allocated  to  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District  under  this  Act  during  1966-67.  This  amount,  with  an  equal  amount 
provided  by  the  District,  has  been  used  to  purchase  equipment  to  assist  teachers 
in  strengthening  the  instructional  program  in  foreign  language,  science,  and 
mathematics. 

Vocational  Education  Act 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  authorizes  Federal  grants  to 
help  in  the  maintenance,  extension  and  improvement  of  existing  programs  of 
vocational  education,  in  the  development  of  new  programs  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  in  the  development  of  new  programs.  The  allocation  for  San  Francisco 
was  almost  $600,000  for  1966-67. 

The  program  has  yielded  results  and  has  helped  to  establish  a  solid 
foundation  for  further  expansion  of  effective  vocational  education  oppor- 
tunities in  San  Francisco.  With  the  assistance  provided  by  this  Act,  San 
Francisco  has  strengthened  and  expanded  vocational  offerings  to  all  districts 
of  the  City. 

The  Adult  Education  Division  has  also  conducted  programs  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  A  clerk- typist  and  English  language  pro- 
gram for  100  Spanish-speaking  students  was  conducted.   It  was  well  received 
and  will  be  continued  during  the  coming  year. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

» 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Project,  which 
is  funded  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (E0A),  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  students  from  low-income  families  who  drop  out  of  school  before 
graduation  and  thereby  add  to  the  surplus  of  the  unskilled.   Job  opportunities 
provided  by  this  project  have  enabled  many  low-income  youth  to  remain  in  school 
and  graduate  who  otherwise  might  have  had  to  drop  out  for  economic  reasons. 

During  the  1966-67  school  year,  over  600  students  have  participated 
in  and  profited  from  the  project.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees  have 
worked  in  many  school  establishments  throughout  the  District  and  in  many  kinds 
of  jobs. 
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Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  -  Title  III  (Adult  Basic  Education) 

Basic  adult  education  classes  funded  under  this  Act  served  over 
4000  students  in  approximately  80  different  classes.  Classes  in  English 
for  the  foreign  born  and  elementary  education  for  adults  met  in  many  loca- 
tions in  the  Mission,  Chinatown,  and  Western  Addition  areas.  This  extension 
of  service  was  conducted  through  the  Adult  and  Vocational  Division. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 

Vocational  programs  for  the  unemployed  were  conducted  by  the  Adult 
Education  Division  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  as  they 
have  been  since  1962.  Twenty-six  programs  were  funded  for  San  Francisco 
which  provided  vocational  training  for  685  students  at  a  cost  of  almost  one 
million  dollars. 

State  Programs 

Assembly  Bill  1331  (Unruh  Act) 

A  program  of  preschool  and  parent  education  was  conducted  for  150 
children  and  their  parents  at  four  centers.  Two  of  the  centers  were  located 
in  the  Western  Addition  and  one  each  in  the  Mission  and  Hunters  Point  area. 
The  project  was  funded  under  the  Unruh  Act,  AB  1331  (State  program)  for 
approximately  $150,000.   One  center  will  remain  open  during  the  summer  to 
provide  a  year-round  program. 

Senate  Bill  28  (McAteer  Act) 

Funds  under  this  State  act  were  provided  to  serve  children  residing 
in  poverty  and  high-tension  areas.  Approximately  $3^  million  were  allocated 
to  San  Francisco  on  the  basis  of  entitlements  and  grant  requests.   There  are 
three  parts  to  the  bill. 

Teacher  Employment  —  The  money  was  used  to  employ  teachers  in 
22  elementary  schools  located  in  poverty  areas  so  as  to  effect  a 
1/25  ratio  of  teacher  to  pupils. 

Demonstration  Project  in  Reading  and  Mathematics  for  Junior 
High  Students  —  Junior  high  schools  included  were  those  serving 
pupils  who  resided  in  the  eligible  Senate  Bill  28  elementary  school 
attendance  areas.  The  San  Francisco  project  was  selected  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  from  among  many  submitted  to  the  State.   It  included  team- 
teaching  and  teacher  training.  San  Francisco  State  College  was 
involved  in  both  the  pre-  and  in-school  training  of  teachers. 

School-Housing  Aid  —  Approximately  $2-§-  million  were  allocated 
for  use  by  the  School  District  to  provide  needed  classrooms  in  con- 
nection with  the  program  of  reduction  of  pupil-teacher  ratio  at  the 
elementary  school  level.  The  request  to  build  a  new  school  in  place 
of  the  existing  Bayview  School  was  approved  and  $l-J,/k   million  dollars 
have  already  been  committed  to  the  building  program. 
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X 
CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 


Work  goes  forward  continuously  at  all  grade  levels  in  the  San 
Francisco  Unified  School  District  to  keep  the  school  curriculum  in  step 
with  the  advances  in  knowledge  and  technology  that  are  being  made  on  many 
fronts.  This  work  in  curriculum  development  is  under  the  leadership  and 
direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  has  the  guidance  of  the 
Assistant  Superintendents  in  charge  of  the  respective  instructional  divis- 
ions. Teachers  and  school-site  administrators  have  curriculum  responsibili- 
ties as  members  of  District-wide  committees,  and  school  faculties  plan 
instructional  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  in  their  individual 
schools.  Supervisors  and  Directors  in  specific  subject  areas  are  active 
in  curriculum  work  in  their  fields.  The  Division  of  Instructional  Materials, 
with  its  Bureau  of  Libraries  and  Textbooks,  and  the  Division  of  Research  have 
important  functions  in  curriculum  development 

Art 

Important  contributions  to  curriculum  development  in  ftri  were 
made  this  year  through  in-service  courses  for  teachers  which  combined  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  and  visits  to  the  many  art  centers  in  San  Francisco. 
Curriculum  enrichment  in  the  social  studies  and  in  language  arts  has  been 
provided  through  art  experiences.  The  effectiveness  of  the  art  curriculum 
was  demonstrated  in  the  Biennial  School  Art  Show  at  the  de  Young  Museum, 
where  hundred  of  examples  of  the  work  of  students  were  displayed  and  observed 
by  more  than  100,000  visitors. 

A  senior  high  school  course  in  humanities  was  developed  with  visual 
art  as  one  of  its  major  emphases;  another  new  senior  high  school  course 
provides  students  with  occupational  preparation  in  the  field  of  commercial  art. 

Business  Education 

Curriculum  development  in  business  education  is  directly  related  to 
the  needs  of  employers  in  business  and  industry.  With  the  help  of  Federal 
grants  schools  have  been  provided  with  the  most  up-to-date  business  equip- 
ment for  use  in  training  stenographers,  clerk- typists,  bookkeepers,  and  sales 
personnel.   In-service  sessions  have  brought  teachers  into  contact  with  repre- 
senatives  of  the  business  world,  and  a  summer  course  in  data  processing  has 
provided  teachers  with  background  information  in  that  important  area. 

English 


Coordination  is  being  maintained  with  a  State  English  framework 
commission,  whose  recommendations  are  expected  to  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
English  curriculum  structure  of  the  future.  Also  a  local  committee  of 
teachers  has  assisted  in  the  selection  of  textbooks  for  new  State  adoptions 
in  English;  although  these  books  will  not  be  in  the  schools  for  another  year, 
plans  are  already  under  way  for  in-service  classes  to  help  teachers  prepare 
to  use  the  new  approaches  contained  in  them. 
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Committees  of  junior  high  school  teachers  have  selected  textbooks 
in  eighth  and  ninth  grade  drama,  journalism  and  poetry,  thereby  strengthen- 
ing English  department  offerings  in  those  subjects.  A  coordinated  study  of 
the  eleventh  grade  literature  list  has  been  carried  on  by  senior  high  school 
English  teachers  and  department  heads,  with  the  result  that  nine  titles  were 
added  to  the  optional  literature  list  and  eight  more  approved  for  trial  use 
to  permit  their  evaluation  under  classroom  conditions. 

In-service  courses  held  during  the  year  gave  special  attention  to 
procedures  for  motivating  students  and  helping  them  improve  in  reading  and 
other  communication  skills;  further  training  in  this  area  is  being  offered 
in  summer  workshops. 

English  as  a  Second  Language 

The  increasing  numbers  of  youths  who  enter  our  schools  with  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  English  underline  the  importance  of  programs  in  English 
as  a  second  language  (ESL).  Emphasis  is  given  to  such  programs  in  the  ele- 
mentary, junior  high,  senior  high,  and  adult  schools.  Workshops  for  teachers, 
demonstration  classes  and  curriculum  development  planned  for  the  summer  of 
1967  are  all  directed  toward  expanding  and  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
ESL  programs. 

Family  Life  Education 

The  marked  interest  that  exists  currently  in  family  life  education 
reflects  society's  concern  about  the  apparent  rise  of  threats  to  family 
integrity.   Illustrative  of  these  threats  are  disrupted  and  broken  homes, 
unwed  parenthood  and  venereal  diseases.  Recognizing  that  the  school  curricu- 
lum has  through  the  years  included  a  significant  amount  of  family  life  educa- 
tion, a  curriculum  project  was  undertaken  this  year  to  first,  detail  the 
experiences  now  included  in  the  curriculum  that  relate  to  the  family;  second, 
identify  areas  of  family  life  education  not  no?/  covered  or  covered  with 
insufficient  emphasis;  and  third,  for  these  latter  areas  plan  content  to  be 
introduced  into  the  curriculum  at  appropriate  grade  levels  so  that  a  sequen- 
tial program  in  family  life  education  will  result. 

The  project  has  been  given  strong  support  by  the  Parent- Teacher 
Association  and  has  received  guidance  from  an  advisory  committee  of  31  persons 
representing  school,  community,  medical,  and  religious  groups.  Family  life 
courses  in  the  adult  education  division  have  provided  valuable  background  and 
experience.  An  in-service  course,  attracting  an  enrollment  of  600  public  and 
private  school  teachers  and  administrators,  presented  prominent  speakers  in 
such  subjects  as  human  growth  and  development,  morality  and  mores,  and 
responsible  parenthood  and  the  shared  role  of  parents,  church  and  school  in 
guiding  the  development  of  youth. 
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A  publication  outlining  concepts  in  family  life  education  and  sug- 
gesting their  grade  and  subject  placement  was  completed  and  will  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  further  work  by  curriculum  committees.  Courses  in  health  and 
pliysical  education  are  expected  to  be  modified  to  add  more  family  life  educa- 
tion content.   Other  subjects  that  can  contribute  in  this  area  are  science, 
homemaking,  and  the  social  studies. 

Foreign  Languages 

Last  year  the  State  foreign  language  requirement  became  effective 
in  the  sixth  grade,  and  this  year  in  the  seventh  grade.  Curriculum  work  has 
been  directed  toward  implementing  the  requirement  in  these  grades,  and  also 
toward  planning  for  next  year  when  the  requirement  will  be  effective  in  the 
eighth  grade. 

Another  major  effort  in  foreign  languages  has  been  the  evaluation 
of  textbooks  and  instructional  materials  in  Spanish.  A  committee  of  junior 
and  senior  high  school  foreign  language  teachers  reviewed  materials  submitted 
by  a  large  number  of  publishers  and  selected  five  series  for  further  study. 
These  series  will  be  submitted  to  actual  classroom  use  next  year  on  a  trial 
basis  for  further  critical  evaluation. 

In  other  languages,  the  third-  and  fourth-year  French  literature 
list  was  reviewed  and  new  titles  added,  and  a  new  text  in  Chinese  approved 
for  trial  use. 

Health  and  Pliysical  Education 

Curriculum  materials  on  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  were  revised 
and  updated  this  year,  in  recognition  of  increasing  exposure  of  youth  to  LSD, 
marijuana,  and  other  like  threats  to  physical  and  mental  health.  Also  a 
one-day  workshop  on  the  subject  was  provided  for  teachers.  Special  instruc- 
tion on  the  dangers  of  narcotics  and  other  harmful  drugs  was  given  every 
junior  and  senior  high  school  student  in  science  and  physical  education 
classes. 

Interest  and  initiative  provided  by  teachers  and  administrators  of 
health  and  physical  education  gave  major  impetus  to  the  family  life  educa- 
tion program  described  in  an  earlier  paragraph. 

Homemaking 

All  junior  and  senior  high  school  homemaking  departments  are  con- 
tinuing to  work  on  curriculum  materials  based  on  common  goals  that  have  been 
accepted  City -wide.  Two  examples  may  be  cited  as  illustrative  of  cooperation 
between  homemaking  and  other  departments:   a  junior  high  school  developed  a 
program  for  ninth  grade  girls  to  improve  their  self-image  and  create  an  aware- 
ness of  the  career  opportunities  available  to  alert  and  competent  women;  and 
the  homemaking  and  mathematics  departments  of  a  senior  high  school  have 
worked  together  to  develop  a  course  in  mathematics  for  homemaking  students. 
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Foundation  help  has  been  obtained  to  supplement  School  District 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  enrichment  materials  and  equipment  for  homemaking 
classes.  Also  industrial  firms  have  cooperated  in  providing  in-service 
experience  for  teachers. 

Industrial  Arts 

A  major  step  in  industrial  arts  curriculum  development  has  been 
taken  this  year  in  the  completion  of  a  teachers  guide  for  basic  and  advanced 
electronics.  This  guide,  developed  with  the  assistance  of  a  committee  of 
junior  and  senior  high  school  electronics  teachers,  contains  not  only  an 
outline  of  content  but  presents  for  each  topic  a  summary  of  related  technical 
information,  supplemental  information  for  enrichment,  a  series  of  learning 
activities  and  a  list  of  helpful  audio-visual  and  other  instructional  aids. 
During  the  development  of  this  guide  a  committee  of  teachers  reviewed  elec- 
tronics textbooks  and  selected  those  best  fitted  to  the  planned  curriculum. 
Two  in-service  courses  in  electronics  were  conducted  also. 

A  committee  working  in  the  field  of  graphic  arts  has  made  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  curriculum  needs  in  that  subject  at  junior  high,  senior 
high,  and  City  College  levels,  taking  into  account  occupational  preparation 
requirements.  Course  content  and  equipment  needs  have  been  reviewed,  and 
plans  made  for  sequential  progress  and  articulation  from  the  junior  high 
school  grades  through  City  College.  A  related  project  in  graphic  arts, 
carried  on  with  foundation  help,  has  concentrated  on  the  senior  high  school 
occupational  preparation  curriculum  in  direct  coordination  with  industry. 

Mathematics 

Experimental  curriculum  work  in  mathematics  at  the  kindergarten 
level  has  gone  forward  this  year  in  cooperation  with  the  nationally-financed 
School  Mathematics  Study  Group.  Nine  hundred  pupils  in  lk   schools  were  given 
initial  and  final  tests,  and  materials  as  prescribed  by  the  experiment  were 
used  throughout  the  year.   In-service  training  for  teachers  and  the  use  of 
teacher  aides  trained  at  the  City  College  of  San  Francisco  were  integral  parts 
of  the  program.  The  experiment  will  continue  with  the  same  pupils  while  they 
progress  through  grades  1,  2,  and  J>. 

In  other  elementary  grade  projects,  two  additional  series  of  materi- 
als were  tried  out,  with  accompanying  teacher  workshops  and  in-service  train- 
ing. Also  a  series  of  demonstrations  has  been  held  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
the  kindergarten  mathematics  guide  developed  last  year. 

Emphasis  in  curriculum  development  in  junior  high  school  mathe- 
matics has  been  placed  on  strengthening  basic  computational  skills  within 
the  framework  of  the  modern  approach  to  mathematics.   In  one  project  a  variety 
of  devices  were  used  to  stimulate  interest  and  encourage  students  to  develop 
skill  in  rapid  and  accurate  calculation.   Overhead  projector  transparencies 
and  class  exercises  by  tape  recordings  were  found  to  be  useful.   In-service 
courses  for  junior  high  school  mathematics  teachers  were  offered. 
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Another  project  studies  the  results  of  standardized  tests  and 
suggested  diagnostic  procedures  on  the  basis  of  item  analysis.  A  Basic 
Mathematics  Essentials  Guide  for  use  in  the  seventh  grade  was  prepared 
for  publication  after  being  given  trial  pre-publication  use. 

Senior  high  school  mathematics  departments  took  note  of  a  change  in 
the  mathematics  sequence  at  the  University  of  California  which  makes  it  to  the 
advantage  of  college  freshmen  to  have  completed  analytic  geometry  in  high 
school.  San  Francisco  high  schools  have  been  offering  the  equivalent  of  the 
college  course  in  analytic  geometry;  a  review  of  all  available  textbooks  in 
the  subject  this  year  followed  by  the  adoption  of  new  texts,  makes  avail- 
able to  San  Francisco  schools  the  best  possible  materials  in  this  college- 
level  subject. 

Music 

A  music  resource  book  for  the  elementary  grades  has  been  completed 
this  year  and  is  ready  for  publication,  and  a  junior  high  school  guide  in 
general  music  is  nearing  completion.  Developed  with  the  assistance  of 
teachers  in  the  field,  and  made  up  of  elements  tried  out  in  the  classroom  in 
advance,  these  guides  should  prove  most  helpful  in  music  instruction. 

Science 

The  year  has  seen  completion  of  a  science  guide  for  the  elementary 
grades.  This  guide  is  worked  out  in  considerable  detail  to  relate  to  and 
supplement  the  new  State  science  textbooks  that  go  into  use  in  the  fall  of 
1967.  The  textbook  series  is  built  upon  a  structure  of  concepts  in  science 
that  include  a  series  of  concept  levels  for  grades  1  through  6.   The  science 
guide  describes  and  relates  to  the  concept  structure  a  large  number  of 
investigations  that  can  be  carried  out  by  pupils  in  the  elementary  classroom. 

Junior  and  senior  high  school  science  committees  have  evaluated 
textbooks  for  physical  and  applied  science. 

The  Strybing  Arboretum  Society  continued  its  service  to  the  School 
District  this  year  in  providing  in-service  sessions  at  the  Arboretum  to 
acquaint  teachers  with  the  resources  available  there.  Also,  in  a  new  in- 
service  venture,  a  course  that  attracted  over  200  teachers  was  offered  in 
cooperation  with  the  San  Francisco  Zoological  Gardens.  This  course  as  well 
as  the  one  at  the  Arboretum  emphasized  the  educational  use  of  the  respective 
facilities. 

Social  Studies 

In-service  courses  were  offered  this  year  for  social  studies  teachers 
at  all  grade  levels.   One,  for  elementary  teachers,  helped  teachers  extend 
the  child's  world  geographically  and  chronologically  through  use  of  a  wide 
variety  of  library  books.  Two  others,  for  secondary  school  teachers,  featured 
world  affairs,  economics,  and  foreign  policy. 
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Ungraded  and  Adjustment  Classes 

Classes  for  educable  mentally  retarded  students,  called  ungraded 
classes  in  the  elementary  schools  and  adjustment  classes  in  the  secondary 
schools,  have  been  the  object  of  intensive  curriculum  development  this  year. 
Experienced  teachers,  with  exceptional  qualifications  in  special  education, 
have  written  a  guide  for  the  elementary  school,  one  for  the  junior  high 
school,  and  a  third  for  the  senior  high  school.  Each  of  these  guides  out- 
lines in  detail,  subject  by  subject,  content  and  learning  activities  best 
suited  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  special  classes  for  which  the  guides 
are  intended. 
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XI 
THE  DIVISION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


The  Division  of  Instructional  Materials  would  respectfully  call  the 
following  to  your  attention: 

ESEA  Activities 

Two  positions  of  Curriculum  Assistant,  Instructional  Materials,  were 
utilized  this  year  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  These  Assistants 
gave  dozens  of  workshops,  demonstrations,  and  individual  assistance  sessions 
within  the  ESEA  schools.  Particular  emphasis  was  placed  on  demonstrating 
the  efficient  use  of  the  overhead  projector,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  activities 
in  the  language  arts  field,  using  tape  recorders  and  listening  corner  kits. 
The  efforts  of  the  Curriculum  Assistants  was  exceptionally  well  received  and 
clearly  indicated  the  merit  in  continuing  these  positions  during  the  next 
school  year.  A  guide  manual  to  the  use  of  the  overhead  projector  was  also 
prepared  in  connection  with  this  activity. 

Bureau  of  Audio- Visual  Education 

Each  year  sees  the  requests  for  Audio- Visual  service  increase.  This 
has  been  the  busiest  year  in  the  history  of  the  Bureau.  Some  52,000  requests 
were  made  of  the  Bureau  and  approximately  47,000  were  confirmed  and  delivered. 
This  is  a  90  per  cent  delivery  factor  —  a  very  high  figure  for  large  cities. 

The  Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Education  is  totally  out  of  space  in 
which  to  expand  and  operate.  It  is  now  crowded  to  the  point  where  efficiency 
is  definitely  affected. 

The  l6mm  motion  picture  film  library,  which  was  augmented  by  some 
$100,000  worth  of  ESEA  films  during  the  last  two  years,  now  stands  at  a  total 
print  count  of  8997,  involving  2812  number  of  different  titles.  The  District 
has  a  fine  film  library. 

The  interest  in  the  use  of  television  continues  to  be  increasing  and 
in  general  the  KQED  telecasts  have  been  very  well  received.  We  have  continued 
to  try  and  keep  appraised  of  current  trends  in  television  technique  and 
education.  However,  to  date  KQED's  services  have  met  the  expressed  needs  of 
the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District. 

Filmstrip  Project  -  San  Francisco,  Our  City  and  County 

This  year  has  seen  the  completion  of  a  two-year  project  producing 
nine  filmstrips  on  San  Francisco,  specifically  tailored  to  the  elementary 
curriculum  of  the  SFUSD.  These  are  high  quality  materials  and  we  believe  that 
San  Francisco  will  be  the  only  major  city  in  the  Nation  to  have  such  localized, 
current  curriculum  materials  of  this  nature.  Two  sets  of  the  nine  filmstrips 
will  be  furnished  on  a  permanent  basis  to  each  elementary  school  in  September 
of  1967.  The  titles  of  the  filmstrips  are  as  follows: 
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San  Francisco  Profiles,  Part  I 

San  Francisco  Profiles,  Part  II 

Transportation  In  and  Around  San  Francisco 

While  San  Francisco  Sleeps 

Utilities  Serving  San  Francisco 

Recreation  in  San  Francisco 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco 

San  Francisco:  Government  and  Community  Services 

Earning  a  Living  in  San  Francisco 

Elementary  School  Libraries 

Forty-nine  of  the  elementary  school  libraries  have  been  organized. 
19,700  library  books  were  purchased  with  District  funds  and  13,200  with  ESEA 
II  funds,  giving  an  estimated  total  of  129,1+25  library  books  in  our  elementary 
school  libraries,  or  2.5  books  per  pupil. 

All  librarians  serve  their  assigned  schools  regularly.  The  ESEA  I 
librarians  go  two  days  a  week  to  each  of  their  two  schools.  The  District 
librarians  go  two  days  a  week  to  their  headquarters  schools  and  get  to  their 
other  schools  on  the  average  of  once  a  month. 

Steady,  but  slow,  progress  toward  the  goal  of  providing  well 
organized  and  carefully  selected  collections  of  library  materials  in  all 
elementary  schools,  giving  service  to  teachers  and  librarians,  and  teaching 
library  skills  to  elementary  school  pupils  is  being  made. 

Secondary  School  Libraries 

There  was  a  surprisingly  small  turnover  of  staff  this  year.  The 
addition  of  textbook  clerks  has  definitely  improved  morale. 

The  special  committee  assigned  to  develop  a  manual  for  textbook 
clerks  finished  their  job,  and  the  material  is  now  ready  for  printing. 

Library  book  selection  committees  now  meet  monthly,  with  librarians 
alternating  service.  This  change,  too,  has  helped  morale  since  it  gives  each 
librarian  an  opportunity  to  function  in  this  most  important  activity.  Having 
monthly  order  lists  will  help  to  speed  delivery  of  books  to  schools. 

The  book  evaluation  program  continues  to  expand.  Twenty-five  hundred 
requests  for  review  books  were  processed,  1077  new  titles  were  approved  for 
purchase,  and  17,739  books  were  ordered,  cataloged,  and  shipped  to  the  secondary 
school  libraries.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  book  losses  continue 
to  mount.  In  1965,  there  were  104,^26  books  in  the  senior  high  school  libraries. 
As  of  June,  1967,  there  are  100,533. 

For  the  first  time,  lounge  chairs  were  ordered  for  senior  high  school 
libraries.  This  is  an  experiment  to  test  whether  having  such  furniture  in 
the  libraries  will  make  them  more  inviting  to  the  students.  To  date  this 
furniture  has  not  been  delivered,  so  evaluation  must  wait  until  next  year. 
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Teachers  Professional  Library 

Teachers  Professional  Library  has  shown  an  average  annual  attendance 
increase  of  1500,  with  this  year  reaching  a  total  of  10,000.  The  librarians' 
presentations  at  a  workshop  in  elementary  reading,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Children's  Centers  teachers,  in-service  courses  in  Family  Life  Education  and 
Elementary  Mathematics,  plus  new  personnel  organizing  and  developing  ESEA 
programs  have  all  made  the  administrators  and  teachers  of  the  SFUSD  increasingly 
aware  of  the  quantity,  variety,  and  timeliness  of  the  materials  available  in 
the  library.  These  are  in  addition  to  the  enlarged  and  continued  requests 
from  home  teachers  and  elementary  school  teachers  for  materials  to  supplement 
those  available  in  the  schools. 

A  shift  in  emphasis  in  the  Human  Relations  Collection  is  evident. 
The  trend  is  from  the  general  field  to  the  more  specific  areas  of  disadvantaged 
children,  compensatory  education,  and  the  complexities  of  urban  education,  with 
special  requests  for  materials  on  teaching  English  as  a  second  language. 

Professional  Activities  of  the  Director,  Division  of  Instructional 
Materials,  and  the  Supervisor,  Libraries  and  Textbooks 

Both  the  Director  and  Supervisor  have  served  on  several  State  and 
National  committees,  addressed  a  number  of  meetings,  and  the  Director  has 
given  several  workshops  for  the  California  State  Department  of  Education. 
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XII 
THE  CHILD  WELFARE  DIVISION 


The  Division  of  Child  Welfare  includes  the  Bureau  of  Attendance, 
Child  Guidance  Services,  Counseling  and  Guidance  Services,  the  programs  for 
the  Mentally  Retarded  and  the  Physically  Handicapped,  the  Juvenile  Court 
classes,  the  Junior  Placement  Program,  the  Reading  Centers,  and  The  Guidance 
Service  Centers. 

Each  of  the  20  Assistant  Supervisors  of  Attendance  is  assigned  to 
an  area  which  includes  a  junior  or  senior  high  school  and  its  adjacent  ele- 
mentary and  private  schools.  As  cases  of  truancy  or  irregular  attendance  are 
reported,  the  Supervisors  talk  with  teachers  and  counselors,  visit  the  homes 
of  pupils,  and  return  to  the  school  to  help  in  working  out  suitable  school 
programs.  They  thus  serve  as  liaison  workers  in  interpreting  the  schools  to 
parents,  and  in  helping  teachers  to  understand  the  home  conditions  which  may  be 
contributing  to  the  school  problem.  During  the  year,  Supervisors  of  Attendance 
handled  over  22,000  referrals.  Approximately  6000  of  these  for  truancy  and  the 
remainder  involved  all  types  of  irregular  attendance.   Over  7000  pupils  were 
referred  to  other  agencies  of  the  school  and  community.  Three  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  were  taken  to  court  as  a  last  resort. 

During  the  year  the  Child  Guidance  Services  provided  services  to 
approximately  3800  students,  of  which  1500  were  students  referred  for  emotional 
problems  or  difficulties  with  learning.  This  year's  case  load  represents  an 
increase  of  approximately  2070  over  the  previous  year.  Evaluative  studies  in 
connection  with  consideration  of  pupils  for  placement  in  programs  for  Educa- 
tional Handicapped  minus  involved  much  staff  time.  Special  attention  has  been 
given  this  year  to  working  with  students  and  parents  in  groups  which  has  proved 
most  effective.   Staff  has  also  been  involved  in  various  programs  to  promote 
better  human  relations  in  work  with  students,  parents,  and  faculty  members. 
A  new  program  for  the  Child  Guidance  Services  this  year  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  two  Special  Service  Centers,  designed  to  provide  a  coordinated  program 
of  education,  health,  welfare,  and  recreation  services  to  teen-age  pregnant 
girls,  sixteen  years  of  age  and  under.  As  of  June,  1967 1  the  staff  of  the  Child 
Guidance  Services  included  an  administrator,  29.5  school  social  workers,  eight 
psychologists,  and  six  consultants. 

The  major  guidance  activities  in  the  secondary  schools  were  carried 
out  by  some  450  full-time  and  part-time  regular  counselors.  Services  were 
increased  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  by  assignment  of 
more  social  workers  and  home-school-community  teachers. 

Services  to  the  mentally  retarded  have  continued  to  expand  both  at 
Louise  M.  Lombard  School  and  the  classes  maintained  throughout  the  elementary, 
junior,  and  senior  high  school  divisions.   Program-wise,  the  department  has 
made  a  great  advance  during  the  1966-67  school  year.  Revision  of  the  curricu- 
lum for  the  mentally  retarded  at  all  three  division  levels  has  been  completed 
to  meet  State  requirements. 
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The  area  of  the  physically  handicapped  expanded  during  the  1966-67 
school  year.  Seven  classes  for  the  visually  handicapped  were  in  operation 
and  one  itinerant  teacher,  elementary  level,  was  appointed  for  children  in 
the  regular  school  program.   The  District  served  87  visually  handicapped 
children.   Services  for  the  hearing  handicapped  were  provided  at  four  levels 
of  instruction  —  pre-school,  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high.  During 
the  1966-67  school  year,  3559  children  received  speech  therapy. 

The  physically  handicapped  program  has  placed  in  operation  one 
tele-class  for  handicapped,  homebound  students  with  another  tele-class 
scheduled  for  February,  1968.  The  home-teaching  program  has  had  the  larg- 
est enrollment  to-date.  The  number  of  students  served  was  935>  with  a  total 
of  58  teachers.  Home  teachers  were  supplied  to  457  unwed  mothers  during  this 
year.   Presently,  137  handicapped  children  attend  Sunshine  Orthopedic  School. 
The  Development  Center  for  Handicapped  Minors  has  become  fully  operative 
during  the  past  year,  with  enrollment  kept  as  close  to  the  maximum  allowable 
of  kO   as  possible. 

The  Youth  Guidance  Center  and  Log  Cabin  Ranch  School  continue  to 
furnish  schooling  to  over  5000  students  a  year.  The  Hidden  Valley  School  at 
La  Honda  will  open  August  1,  1967-  This  is  a  new  facility  which  will  take 
care  of  100  junior  and  elementary  age  delinquent  students.   The  plan  for  a 
Heading  Action  Research  Project  at  Log  Cabin  Ranch  School  this  summer,  approved 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  is  now  in  operation  for  a  period  of  50 
days.   Greater  cooperation  with  the  California  Youth  Authority  has  resulted  in 
assistance  in  getting  needed  information  and  helping  with  the  management  of 
large  numbers  of  juveniles. 

The  placement  service  maintained  in  cooperation  with  the  California 
Department  of  Employment  has  had  a  busy  year.  Much  of  their  time  has  been 
spent  finding  pupils  part-time  jobs  in  the  regular  work-experience  program, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  Federally-funded  Yifork-Study  Program,  and  the 
new  work-experience  programs  being  sponsored  by  several  firms  in  the  City. 

This  year  the  Guidance  Service  Center  program  has  been  initiated 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.   In  this  program,  students 
are  serviced  by  a  select  staff  of  experienced  teachers  and  social  workers. 
Enrollment  as  of  June  30  stood  at  70,  from  grade  k   through  grade  12.  This 
was  set  up  to  offer  individualized  instruction  to  the  child  who  does  not  main- 
tain himself  productively  in  the  classroom  with  his  peers;  these  centers  have 
already  achieved  some  significant  returns.  The  aim  of  this  program  is  to 
teach  the  basic  academic  skills  and  effect  the  necessary  changes  in  attitude 
and  behavior  so  students  can  return  to  a  regular  school  program. 
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A  reading  disability  diagnostic  clinic  staffed  with  social 
service,  psychological,  and  medical  personnel  was  funded  from  ESEA,  Title  I, 
for  eight  weeks  during  the  summer  of  1966.   One  hundred  and  twenty- three 
thorough  diagnoses  were  finished  and  summary  reports  on  each  child  were  sent 
to  the  referring  schools,  the  Bureau  of  Research,  and  the  Child  Welfare 
Services.  During  the  school  year,  three  reading  specialists  saw  approxi- 
mately one  half  of  the  diagnosed  youngsters  regularly  in  a  one-to-one 
relationship.  The  three  specialists  worked  in  eight  centers  serving  19  schools, 
and  not  only  worked  with  the  children  but  were  available  for  consultation  with 
school  people,  parents,  and  community  agencies.  A  diagnostic  clinic  has  again 
been  funded  for  the  summer  of  19^7 >  anc*  ^s  now  ^n  operation  at  the  John  Swett 
School. 

In  addition,  experimental  classes  are  functioning  at  each  divisional 
level  during  summer  school  providing  ongoing  remediation  for  disabled  readers, 
•new  experiences  for  the  teachers  involved,  and  a  demonstration  of  some  of  the 
instructional  techniques  used  by  the  reading  specialists. 
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XIII 


BUMMER  SCHOOLS 


Summer  High  School  Program.  1967 

The  San  Francisco  Senior  Summer  High  Schools  with  a  certificated 
staff  of  190  teachers,  including  four  librarians,  served  the  following 
students  drawn  from  the  public,  parochial,  and  private  secondary  schools 
in  the  City. 


June  23 
July  7 
Aug.   1 


A.  Lincoln 

1639 
1478 
1300 


Balboa 

1578 
1481 

1155 


Galileo 

2023 
1936 
1864 


G,  Washington  Total 


1849 
1708 
1566 


7089 
6603 
5885 


The  original  enrollment  (7089)  was  a  one  per  cent  decrease  from 
last  year's  figures.  The  City  College  summer  program  involving  25O-3OC  high 
school  juniors  and  the  National  Youth  Corps  job  program  which  employed 
approximately  500  workers  of  high  school  age  undoubtedly  shiphoned  off  many 
potential  students.   The  drop-out  rate  (17  per  cent)  between  the  June  23 
attendance  and  the  final  August  1  count  is  a  normal  one. 

Comparison  cf  1967  Summer  High  School  Enrollment  with  Previous  Years 


No.  of 

Year 

Schools 

1967 

i] 

1966 

4 

1965 

3 

1964 

2 

1963 

2 

1962 

2 

1961 

1 

i960 

1 

Sources 

of  Pupils 

To.  Enrolle; 

7089 
7216 
6202 
51o0 
4568 
4400 
3250 
2992 


Gain  over 

Jjtimber  of 

Previous  Year 

Teachers 

-  1.0 

190 

16.0 

1/  O 

20.2 

144 

12.9 

112 

3-9 

101 

35.4 

100 

8.6 

76 

-  6.8 

76 

Public  High  Schools 
Parochial  Schools 
Other  Private  Schools 


91. 4£ 
8.QJ3 


^ 


Reasons  for  Attending  Summer  High  School 


* 


To  complete  graduation  requirements 

Enrichment 

Americanization 

I.'iake-up  failures 

Raise  low  grades 

Spring  junior  high  graduates  -  enrichment 

Other 

Listed  according  to  enrollment  priority. 
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4.0$ 

270  students 

64.0^ 

4444 

1.5* 

88 

15.  Q£ 

1054     " 

5.0/0 

314 

5.0$ 

301    " 

5M 

As  in  former  years,  high  school  age  children  of  all  San  Francisco 
families  were  encouraged  to  attend  the  eight-week  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District  summer  program.  Subject  offerings  were  sent  to  every  second- 
ary school  in  the  City.  Out-of-town  children  residing  with  San  Francisco 
relatives  for  the  summer  were  accomodated  if  space  permitted,, 

Two  major  changes  have  occurred  in  the  past  two  summers s 

1.  Beginning  last  summer,  students  attending  for  enrichment 
purposes  were  given  a  higher  priority  than  those  making  up  failures 
or  low  grades.  However,  this  summer,  because  of  the  leveling  off  in 
in  enrollment,  all  students  regardless  of  priorities  were  able  to 
enroll . 

Since  this  shift  in  emphasis  from  make-up  to  enrichment,  the 
summer  high  schools  have  increased  their  offerings  of  high  caliber 
academic  courses  like  Humanities,  Russian,  Italian,  Economics,  and 
Independent  Study.   Regardless  of  the  shifting  priorities,  the 
"bread  and  butter"  courses  like  United  States  History,  Civics,  Typing, 
and  basic  English  and  Math  courses  continue  to  be  the  perennial 
favorites. 

2.  For  the  first  time,  spring  junior  high  school  graduates  and 
private  school  ninth  graders  were  allowed  to  enroll  in  the  senior 
high  school  summer  session.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  these 
youngsters  completed  the  eight-week  program  and  received  10  credits 
toward  graduation.  Such  courses  as  Typing,  Driver  Education,  and  a 
Language  Review  can  be  very  valuable  to  a  student  before  he  enters 
senior  high  school. 

With  190  teachers  distributed  among  four  senior  high  schools  in 
widely  separated  sections  of  the  City,  the  young  people  of  San  Francisco 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  attend  the  four-hour  morning  program  to 
further  whatever  educational  goals  they  may  be  pursuing.  The  curricu- 
lum offers  the  widest  range  of  subject  choices,  requiring  only  a  suf- 
ficient sign-up  to  justify  teaching  the  class.  Since  approximately 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  senior  high  school  students  do  attend, 
a  sizeable  portion  of  the  City's  -youth  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  offered  them. 

Summer  Session.  Adult  School,  196? 

The  summer  Adult  School  met  for  29  days  from  July  3  through  August 
11,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  4855  students  at  the  John  Adams  Adult  School, 
Pacific  Heights  Adult  School,  and  at  various  locations  throughout  the  City. 

The  average  class  size  was  29  students.  During  the  concluding  week 
of  the  summer  session  the  attendance  was  85  per  cent  of  that  of  the  first  full 
week,  indicating  a  strong  motivation  of  the  student  and  the  retention  power 
of  the  Adult  Education  Division.   In  addition  to  the  hours  attended  in  regu- 
lar adult  classes,  the  hours  in  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
classes  amounted  to  65,606. 
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In  addition  to  high  3chool  courses  offered  during  the  summer 
session,  we  offered  classes  in  a  variety  of  other  fields.  Classes  in 
commercial  training  continued  to  serve  those  adults  who  are  temporarily 
out  of  work,  and  referrals  continue  to  come  to  the  summer  session  from 
the  State  Department  of  Employment  throughout  the  six-week  session. 
Approximately  30  students  received  high  school  diplomas. 

Classes  which  must,  of  necessity,  be  operated  on  a  12-month 
basis  in  hospitals  and  social  agencies  such  as  the  San  Francisco  Tubercu- 
losis Association,  San  Francisco  Rehabilitation  T.7orkshop,  Laguna  Honda 
Home,  and  the  American  Cancer  Society  had  the  same  number  of  enrollees  that 
they  have  during  the  regular  school  term. 

The  total  hours  of  attendance  of  the  Summer  Adult  School  was 
171,226,  amounting  to  326. 13  units  of  average  daily  attendance.  This  amount 
of  average  daily  attendance  will  entitle  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District  to  receive  040,77^.25  in  State  subvention. 

Summer  Elementary-Junior  High  School  Program.  19&7 

Elementary  Division  —  The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  author- 


ized that  nine  instead  of  eight  elementary  schools  offer  summer  programs. 
The  number  of  teacher  positions  was  increased  from  113  to  135*  Funds  from 
E3EA  enabled  a  resource  teacher  to  assist  in  program  development  in  the  fol- 
lowing schools  —  Burnett,  Commodore  Stockton,  Edison,  Emerson,  and  Patrick 
Henry. 

San  Francisco  elementary  summer  school  personnel  cooperated  with 
San  Francisco  State  College  in  training  Peace  Corps  candidates  in  the  teaching 
of  mathematics  and  science.  Approximately  90  Peace  Corps  trainees  assisted 
in  instruction  in  these  two  subject  areas.   Special  instructional  materials 
in  arithmetic  were  purchased  for  the  summer  program.  Because  of  the  special 
materials  and  the  additional  instructional  help  from  the  Peace  Corps  candidates, 
the  summer  school  offered  an  exceptionally  strong  program  in  mathematics. 

The  extensive  use  of  library  books  xvas  a  sound  motivational  factor 
in  the  reading  program.  Five  librarians  and  a  resource  librarian  assisted 
with  the  program.  The  oral  and  written  language  program  was  enriched  by  a 
well-planned  field  trip  program  and  the  judicious  use  of  audio-visual  aids 
and  resource  persons. 

At  Sutro  School  a  class  tested  the  instructional  and  motivational 
value  of  photography.   <7ith  the  ten  cameras  supplied  to  the  class,  the  pupils 
were  able  to  take  pictures  and  to  develop  and  enlarge  the  film.  The  teacher 
of  the  class  and  the  administrators  of  the  school  recommended  this  program 
as  a  way  of  recording  field  trip  information  and  developing  observational 
skills . 
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In  accordance  with  Board  policy,  children  who  needed  help  in 
reading  and  arithmetic  were  given  priority  in  enrollment.  Approximately 
4200  pupils  attended  the  summer  program.  Attendance  in  relation  to  enroll- 
ment was  consistently  high  throughout  the  six  weeks  period  (90  per  cent). 

Junior  High  Division  —  Beginning  with  the  summer,  19&7 >  sole 
responsibility  for  the  summer  junior  high  schools  was  vested  in  the  Junior 
High  School  Division.  A  supervising  head  teacher  was  appointed  to  assume 
the  duties  formerly  held  by  the  Supervisor,  Elementary  Division. 

Approximately  2000  students  enrolled  in  the  six  weeks  session  from 
June  26  through  August  4,  1967.  Pour  junior  high  schools  -  A.  P.  Giannini, 
James  Denman,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Horace  Mann  -  participated  in  the 
program. 

In  compliance  with  Board  policy  enrollment,  priority  was  given  to 
students  who  needed  help  in  reading  and  arithmetic. 

Several  special  programs  were  offered  in  one  or  more  of  the  junior 
high  schools. 

1.  A  Music  Advanced  Workshop  at  A.  P.  Giannini  provided  students 
with  tliree  hours  of  instruction  per  day  in  music  orientation,  musician- 
ship, and  performance  technique. 

2.  A  program  for  deaf  students  at  A.  P.  Giannini  provided  two 
hours  of  instruction  per  day  to  eight  students. 

3.  Funded  by  S.B.  28,  a  workshop  and  demonstration  classes  in 
reading  and  mathematics  were  held  at  Horace  Mann  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
Junior  High  Schools. 

4.  F3EA  funds  enabled  Horace  Mann  and  Benjamin  Franklin  Junior 
High  Schools  to  offer  a  workshop  and  demonstration  classes  in  Teaching 
of  English  as  a  Second  Language. 

5.  0oM.I  Tutorial  Program  at  James  Denman  Junior  High  School 
provided  nine  volunteer  teacher-aides  who  gave  individual  tutoring  in 
reading  and  mathematics  to  over '90  students. 

6.  The  San  Francisco  Library- Junior  High  Summer  Pleading  Program 
provided  library  experience  at  both  the  main  and  branch  libraries  to 
students  of  the  four  junior  high  schools. 

7.  A  Reading  Clinic  at  A.  P.  Giannini  gave  intensive  reading 
instruction  for  two  periods  a  day  to  a  group  of  36  students. 

8.  A  school-community  teacher  provided  counseling  services  to 
children  with  adjustment  problems  and  to  their  parents c 
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Child  Welfare  Division  Summer  Classes,  19o7 

The  Child  Welfare  Division  offers  summer  classes  for  a  wide  variety 
of  physically  handicapped,  emotionally  disturbed,  and  socially  maladjusted 
pupils . 

A  full  staff  of  four  teachers  was  maintained  at  Log  Cabin  Ranch 
throughout  the  summer  session.  The  summer  program  was  devoted  somewhat  more 
to  crafts,  recreation,  physical  education,  and  outdoor  activities  than  is  the 
regular  school  year  program  at  the  Ranch.  The  Ranch  School  had  its  full  quota 
of  36  pupils.   In  addition,  a  Reading  Action  Research  Laboratory  was  conducted 
with  E3EA,  Title  I  funds,  for  a  period  of  50  days.  The  program  involved  20 
nonreaders  who  were  given  individual  instruction. 

Four  full  time  teachers  were  maintained  at  the  Youth  Guidance 
Center  during  the  summer.  An  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  a  program  of  craft 
and  recreation  with  an  academic  teacher  available  for  those  who  needed  special 
help  in  order  to  return  to  their  regular  schools  at  grade  level.  About  600 
youngsters  received  instruction. 

There  were  six  teachers  assigned  to  hospital  classes  and  bedside 
teaching.  Twenty-nine  teachers  were  assigned  to  summer  home  teaching.  This 
enabled  those  children  who  were  hospitalized  or  homebound  to  continue  their 
education  and  maintain  their  grade  level.  A  total  of  2^9  students  were  taught 
by  the  summer  home  and  hospital  teachers. 

Sunshine  Orthopedic  School  maintained  a  summer  program  for  the  month 
of  July.  A  staff  of  four  teachers  and  two  physical  therapists  worked  with 
an  enrollment  of  k2   children.   In  addition,  ten  Sunshine  School  children 
attended  a  one-month  summer  demonstration  class  staffed  by  San  Francisco  State 
College.  The  physical  therapist  for  this  program  was  furnished  by  Sunshine 
School. 

The  Development  Center  for  Handicapped  I.linors  had  a  summer  program 
for  the  month  of  July.  The  staff,  which  consisted  of  a  head  teacher,  four 
teachers,  and  four  orderlies,  served  jG   severely  physically  handicapped, 
mentally  retarded  children. 

Summer  classes  for  deaf  and  hard-of -hearing  children  were  concluded 
at  the  C-ough  Elementary  School  and  A.  P.  Giannini  Junior  High  School.  Hew 
amplifying  equipment  has  been  installed  at  the  Sunshine  Orthopedic  School  for 
a  new  class  of  hard- of -hearing  elementary  students. 

The  Louise  M.  Lombard  School  for  trainable  mentally  retarded  children 
held  its  summer  session  at  Anza  School.  Ninety-nine  pupils  were  enrolled  for 
19  days  in  July.  Fine  special  teachers  were  involved  under  the  direction  of 
a  head  teacher. 

Summer  classes  were  held  at  Residential  Centers  for  Educationally 
Handicapped  and  Heurologically  Handicapped  children  at  We3t  Portal  School, 
San  Francisco  Children's  Center,  Edgewood  Children's  Home,  and  University 
Mound  School.  This  involved  five  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  classes. 
One  hospital  class  was  held  at  Langley  Porter  Clinic. 
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The  Child  Guidance  Services  maintained  a  limited  staff  throughout 
the  summer.  This  was  to  permit  parents  and  their  children  who  had  been  seek- 
ing help  during  the  school  year  to  continue  treatment  without  undue  interrup- 
tion during  the  summer  months.  Moreover,  new  cases  of  children  with  problems 
were  accepted  as  they  were  reported  by  schools  or  parents. 

The  Guidance  Service  Centers  program,  combining  staff  training  and 
direct  service  to  pupils,  was  conducted  at  Golden  Gate  School.  Staff  members 
met  regularly  to  discuss  and  evaluate  the  program  of  the  past  semester;  explore 
innovative  techniques,  methods,  curriculum, and  materials;  and  plan  lessons  and 
activities  for  the  coming  semester.  Students  enrolled  in  the  program  were  con- 
tacted individually  and  invited  to  come  to  the  Center  for  instruction,  tutoring, 
testing,  and  counseling. 

The  E3EA  funded  summer  Diagnostic  Reading  Clinic  completely  diagnosed 
and  staffed  l4l  cases.  Total  referrals  from  elementary  and  secondary  public  and 
nonpublic  schools  were  2k^>.     Reading  Center  classes  were  also  conducted  at  George 
Washington  High  School,  A.  P.  Giannini  Junior  High  School,  and  John  Swett  School. 

An  SSEA  funded  summer  corrective  reading  program  for  neglected  and 
delinquent  children  was  carried  on  at  Log  Cabin  Ranch  School,  University  Mound 
School,  and  Homewood  Terrace.  There  were  seven  teachers,  two  consultants,  and 
one  coordinator  providing  services  to  about  100  children.  The  objectives  included 
testing,  corrective  reading,  and  follow-up  plans  for  future  evaluation. 
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XIV 
THE  RECREATION  PROGRAM 


The  School  Department  conducted  a  recreation  program  on  52 
school  playgrounds  and  20  gymnasiums  during  1966-67. 

The  school  playgrounds  offered  children  a  program  of  organ- 
ized games,  team  sports,  and  handicraft  activities.  During  the  summer 
vacation  period,  the  program  was  expanded  to  include  storytelling, 
talent  shows,  treasure  hunts,  carnivals,  and  other  special  activities. 
Day  camp  and  weekly  outing  trips  to  points  of  interest  were  other 
popular  summer  events. 

The  night  gymnasiums  provided  activities  for  adults,  as 
well  as  children.   City-wide  athletic  leagues  were  organized  and  con- 
ducted by  the  school  recreation  office.   In  addition,  gymnasiums  were 
made  available  to  teams  representing  industry,  churches,  military, 
private  agencies,  the  police  athletic  league,  and  other  organized  groups. 

The  School  Recreation  Division  and  the  Recreation-Park 
Department  continued  to  work  in  close  cooperation  to  assure  City-wide 
recreation  coverage,  as  well  as  to  avoid  duplication  of  services. 
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XV 
THE  DIVISION  OP  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 


The  Division  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  in  its  section  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District,  presents  a 
statement  of  progress  of  major  building  projects  financed  from  either  bond 
or  School  District  funds. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  those  projects  which  include 
replacement  of  inadequate  educational  structures,  modernization  of  structures 
which  are  physically  good  but  need  to  be  rehabilitated  to  meet  present-day 
educational  needs,  and  the  construction  of  new  buildings. 

The  1956  Building  Program 

The  completion  of  the  addition  to  the  Raphael  Weill  Elementary 
School  and  modernization  of  the  cafeteria  and  kitchen  during  FY  1956-57* 
consummates  a  program  of  building  and  rehabilitation  approved  by  the  elector- 
ate in  1956  in  the  amount  of  $27,000,000. 

The  1964  Bond  Program 

On  November  3»  1964,  a  building  program  of  $31 » 465, 000  was 
approved  by  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  which  included  the  construction  of 
new  classrooms,  replacement  of  over-aged  schools  and  modernization  of  sound, 
but  older,  structures.  The  present  status  of  the  1964  building  program 
projects  is  as  follows: 

Project  No.  201  -  City  College  of  San  Francisco,  Library  and 
Classroom  Building  —  The  final  working  drawings  and  outline  specifica- 
tions for  this  project  have  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
final  approval  from  the  Federal  government  has  now  been  received  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  is  in  the  process  of  advertising  for 
bids  for  construction  of  the  building. 

Project  No.  202  -  City  College  of  San  Francisco  -  Educational 
Services  Building  —  On  December  20,  1966,  the  Board  approved  the 
awarding  of  a  contract  for  construction  of  this  building  to  Carl  W. 
Olson  and  Sons,  construction  was  started  in  January,  1967 ,   and  the 
building  should  be  ready  for  occupancy  not  later  than  the  fall  of 
1968.  The  estimated  completion  time  for  the  project  is  15  months. 

Landscaping  and  Lighting 

The  final  working  drawings  and  outline  specifications  for  these 
projects  (now  being  funded  under  Project  No.  202)  have  been  approved 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Works  is  in  the  process  of  advertising 
for  bids  for  the  work  to  be  accomplished. 
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Project  No.  205  -  Diamond  Heights  High  School  -  Some  delay  has 
been  encountered  in  the  preparation  of  plana  and  specifications  for 
this  project  due  to  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  ultimate  size  of 
this  school,  design  and  location  of  the  plant  to  allow  for  future 
expansion,  and  further  studies  requested  of  the  architects  as  the 
result  of  a  report  rendered  by  Mr.  Barton  Knowles,  Principal  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  High  School.  On  March  9,  1967,  the  Board  approved 
the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  for  the  construction 
of  this  school  based  upon  a  capacity  of  2000  students;  and,  in  con- 
junction with  this,  the  architects  were  to  give  further  study  to 
the  various  points  enumerated  in  Mr.  Knowles'  report  to  determine 
the  net  reductions  in  building  area  that  can  be  effected  by  making 
the  changes  he  suggested.  The  architects  are  now  submitting  revised 
preliminary  sketches  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing. 

Project  No.  210  -  Potrero  Junior  High  School  —  The  architects 
are  now  preparing  the  final  working  drawings  and  outline  specifica- 
tions for  this  project. 

Project  No.  211  -  Visitacion  Valley  Junior  High  School  —  The 
architects  are  now  preparing  the  final  working  drawings  and  outline 
specifications  for  this  project. 

Project  No.  215  -  Bret  Harte  Elementary  School  Addition  —  The 
architects  are  in  the  process  of  preparing  Step  III,  the  final  pre- 
liminary drawings  for  this  project. 

Project  No.  216  -  Burnett  Elementary  School  Addition  —  The 
final  working  drawings  and  outline  specifications  for  this  project 
have  been  approved  and  the  Department  of  Public  Works  is  in  the 
process  of  advertising  for  and  receiving  bids  for  the  construction 
work. 

Project  No.  217  -  Cabrillo  Elementary  School  Replacement  —  The 
Real  Estate  Department  is  in  the  process  of  acquiring  the  final 
parcels  of  land  required  for  the  expansion,  and  the  architects  are 
preparing  preliminary  drawings. 

Project  No.  218  -  Diamond  Heights  Elementary  School  —  Construc- 
tion of  this  school  is  completed  and  it  is  expected  that  the  District 
will  accept  the  building  sometime  during  July,  1967  and  classes  will 
commence  with  the  fall  term. 

Project  No.  219  -  El  Dorado  Elementary  School  Addition  —  The 
final  working  drawings  and  outline  specifications  for  this  project 
have  been  approved  and  the  Director  of  Public  Works  is  in  the  process 
of  advertising  for  bids  for  the  construction  work. 
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Project  No.  220  -  Grattan  Elementary  School  Replacement  — 
Acquisition  of  the  final  parcels  of  property  needed  for  the  site 
expansion  have  been  purchased;  preliminary  sketches  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  architects,  but  in  view  of  uncertainties  which  have 
developed  regarding  the  possible  additions  to  the  existing  plans, 
architectural  work  has  been  temporarily  suspended. 

Project  No.  221  -  Paul  Revere  Elementary  School  Annex  —  Bids 
have  been  received  and  contract  awarded  to  the  Martinelli  Construc- 
tion Company.  As  soon  as  razing  of  the  old  building  is  completed 
and  the  Construction  Contractor  receives  his  certified  contract, 

construction  will  get  under  way  —  probably  during  the  month  of  July. 

Project  No.  222  -  Buena  Vista  Elementary  School  —  The  final 
working  drawings  and  outline  specifications  have  been  approved  and 
the  Director  of  Public  Works  is  in  the  process  of  advertising  for 
bids  for  the  construction  of  the  project. 

Project  No.  24l-A  -  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School  Addition  — 
Approval  has  been  granted  to  the  final  preliminary  plans  and  speci- 
fications, Step  III,  for  this  project  and  the  architect  is  now  pro- 
ceeding with  the  final  working  drawings  and  outline  specifications. 

Project  No.  240  -  Modernization  —  The  following  projects  have 
either  been  completed  or  were  underway  during  the  latter  part  of  June 
1967,  as  a  part  of  Project  240,  Modernization  of  Buildings: 

Mission  Nursery  -  New  Addition  $  27,891.00 

Presidio  Jr.  High  School  -  Homemaking  Rooms  42,660.00 
Pacific  Heights  Adult  School  -  Structural 

Alterations  &  New  Elevator  238,700.00 

Kate  Kennedy  School  -  General  Rehabilitation  250,692.00 

Polytechnic  High  School  -  Shop  Alterations  150,000.00 

Columbus  School  -  General  Rehabilitation  210,000.00 
Benjamin  Franklin  Jr.  High  School  -  Girls' 

Locker  Rooms  80,000.00 

Sarah  B.  Cooper  School  -  General  Rehabilitation  198,000.00 

Portola  Jr.  High  School  -  Acoustical  &  Lighting  49, 640.00 

Louise  M.  Lombard  School  -  General  Rehabilitation  179,777.00 

Winfield  Scott  School  -  Acoustical  &  Lighting  40,696.00 

Irving  M.  Scott  School  -  General  Rehabilitation  83,900.00 
Parkside  SchooL,-r  Acoustical,  Lighting,  & 

Miscellaneous  Work  71,076.00 
Sanchez  School  -  Acoustical,  Lighting  & 

Miscellaneous  Work  76,051.00 
Mission  High  School  -  Rehabilitation  of  Chemistry 

Lab  46,612.00 
Everett  Jr.  High  School  -  Acoustical,  Lighting, 

&  Miscellaneous  Work  53,649.00 
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District  Funds  -  Modernization  and  Rehabilitation 

Each  year  a  portion  of  the  annual  operating  budget  is  allocated  for 
the  modernization  and  rehabilitation  of  schools.  The  following  projects  are 
among  those  which  were  scheduled  for  completion  during  the  Fiscal  Year  1966-67: 

Various  Schools  -  Painting,  Interior  &  Exterior        $219,696.00 

Relocation  of  Portable  Buildings  100,000.00 

James  Lick  Jr.  High  School  -  Band  Room  14,985.00 

Abraham  Lincoln  High  School  -  Acoustical  &  Lights  16,050.00 

City  College  -  Acoustical  &  Lights  27,775.00 

Benjamin  Franklin  Jr.  High  School  -  Counseling  Rooms  24,082.00 
Galileo  High  School  -  Acoustical,  Lights  &  Miscellaneous  25,281.00 

Madison  School  -  Acoustical  1,549.00 

Mission  High  School  -  Girls'  Shower  Room  12,635.00 

City  College  -  Underground  Piping  20,258.00 

Horace  Mann  Jr.  High  School  -  Acoustical  &  Lighting  41,760.00 

Lowell  High  School  -  Corridor  &  Stair  Well  Doors  5,389.00 

Alvarado  School  -  Security  Closures  2,783.00 
E.  R.  Taylor  School  -  Emergency  Reinforcement  of  Lath 

&  Plaster  Ceilings  12,280.00 

Various  Schools  -  Electrical  Outlets  19,991.00 

City  College  -  Computer  Center  13,448.00 

Mission  High  School  -  New  Elevator  28,494.00 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Division  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  has 
completed  various  modernization  and  rehabilitation  jobs  at  the  request  of  the 
Adult  Education  and  Federal/State  Projects  Offices  with  the  use  of  Federal  and/ 
or  State  funds. 

The  Robert  J.  Stoeffer  Warehouse  Facilities  and  Crafts  Shops 

With  the  completion,  during  the  past  two  years  of  the  warehousing 
facilities  at  801  Toland  Street  (Furniture  Division)  and  1000  Selby  Street 
(School  Supplies)  preliminary  plans  are  now  underway  for  the  construction  of 
a  crafts  shop  across  the  street  from  the  801  Toland  site.  This  facility  will 
house  craftsmen  and  vehicles  assigned  to  the  Buildings  and  Grounds  shops  now 
located  at  1750  McAllister  and  1440  Harrison  Streets.  In  addition  it  will 
provide  a  materials  storage  area. 

Special  Reserve  Account  -  Project  908  -  Treausre  Island  Elementary  School 

Unit  No.  1.  The  final  working  drawings  and  outline  specifications 
for  this  project  have  been  approved  and  the  Director  of  Public  Works  is  in 
the  process  of  advertising  for  bids  for  construction. 

Units  2  and  3.  The  architects  are  now  preparing  preliminary  plans 
and  specifications  for  these  two  additional  units. 
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Sale  of  Surplus  Property 


1750  McAllister  Shops  —  In  process  of  being  purchased  by  the 
San  Francisco  Housing  Authority. 

Lot  7,  Block  1779 t   24th  Avenue  between  Irving  and  Judah  Streets, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Public  Health  for  use 
in  constructing  a  community  health  center. 

Approximately  seven  acres  of  Lakeshore  property  have  been  with- 
held from  public  sale  pending  its  purchase  by  the  San  Francisco 
State  College. 

All  other  property  now  owned  by  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District  has  been  removed  from  the  surplus  property  list  pending 
the  final  report  and  recommendations  being  prepared  by  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute. 
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XVI 
THE  CAFETERIA  OPERATION 


During  the  past  fiscal  year,  cafeterias  were  operated  in  100 
schools  and  the  Administration  Office,  as  follows: 

Elementary  Schools  74 

(not  including  Sunshine  Orthopedic) 

Junior  High  Schools  15 

Senior  High  Schools  9 

Vocational  High  School  1 

City  College  1 

This  is  an  increase  of  ten  elementary  school  cafeterias.  In 
addition,  Starr  King  and  San  Miguel  Elementary  Schools  were  converted 
from  non-cooking  to  cooking  schools.  Starr  King  is  sending  prepared  food 
to  Daniel  Webster  and  San  Miguel  is  cooking  for  Washington  Irving  and 
Jean  Parker. 

All  figures  in  the  report  are  actual  through  May  and  estimated 
for  June. 

Total  sales  for  the  cafeterias,  including  the  Mid-morning  Milk 
Program  were  $2,81+9,124  which  is  an  increase  of  $265,535  over  1965-66 
or  10.39  per  cent. 

As  in  the  past,  the  Cafeteria  Department  participated  in  the 
Federal  School  Lunch  Program.  By  meeting  certain  nutritional  standards 
in  the  Type  A  Lunch  (a  Hot  Plate  or  Dagwood  Bag  Lunch),  a  subsidy  is 
granted.  The  amount  of  subsidy  for  each  lunch  is  determined  by  the  funds 
available  through  the  State  Department  of  Education.  During  1966-67  the 
amount  was  four  cents  for  each  lunch  served  from  September  through  March, 
five  cents  for  April  and  May,  and  four  cents  for  June.  Subsidy  for  the 
individual  sales  of  milk,  one-half  pints  or  one-third  quarts  averaged 
approximately  2.7  cents.  This  makes  it  possible  to  sell  milk  to  the 
students  at  a  cost  of  only  five  cents  per  container.  The  total  subsidy 
received  under  the  Federal  Program  was  $337,983*  an  increase  of  $36,347 
over  the  previous  year. 

The  Cafeteria  Department  also  participated  in  the  Federal 
Surplus  Food  Program.  The  fair  market  value  of  the  food  received  during 
the  past  fiscal  year  was  $284, l4l  which  is  a  decrease  over  the  previous 
year  of  $56,280  or  approximately  17  per  cent.  The  total  cost  of  the  above 
items  was  $28,875*  while  storage  and  delivery  charges  amounted  to  $14,365.93. 
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The  total  number  of  Type  A  Lunches  served,  which  includes  a 
one-half  pint  or  one-third  quart  of  milk,  was  3*7^5 ,6U6.  This  is  an 
increase  over  the  number  served  in  1965-66  of  469,531>  approximately 
1^.3  per  cent.  The  cost  of  the  Type  A  Lunch  to  the  student  is: 

Elementary  Schools  30$ 

Junior  High  Schools  350 

Senior  High  Schools  350 

Proceeds  from  the  operation  of  the  school  cafeterias  pay  for 
the  cost  of  food,  labor,  and  miscellaneous  operational  supplies, 
Employer's  Retirement  contributions,  Social  Security,  and  Health  Service. 
During  the  past  year,  food  and  labor  costs  increased  considerably. 

The  indirect  costs  of  supervision,  housing,  and  maintenance  of 
the  cafeteria  equipment  is  paid  by  the  School  District  from  its  General 
Fund. 
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XVII 
CHILDREN'S  CENTERS  PROGRAM 


Children's  Centers 

The  intensification  of  interest  in  preschool  education  and  the 
consequent  demand  for  such  services  —  whether  "preschool"  in  the  sense 
of  short-day  "classes,"  or  children's  centers  in  terms  of  a  full-day 
program  —  has  been  reflected  in  the  activities  of  the  Children's  Centers 
Division  in  1966-67. 

Community  and  parent  groups  from  Bernal  Heights,  Hunters  Point- 
Dayview,  the  Mission,  and  the  Western  Addition  have  made  numerous,  urgent 
requests  for  children's  centers  and  for  preschool  classes  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods. Staff  have  met  with  these  groups  to  explain  what  is  involved  in 
establishing  either  type  of  program,  i.e.,  complexities  of  funding,  need 
for  adequate  space,  facilities,  and  staff. 

Some  gains  were  made  with  the  opening  of  a  children's  center  in 
the  new  wing  of  the  Raphael  Weill  elementary  school.   This  is  the  first  new 
center  since  the  opening  of  the  Commodore  Stockton  Annex  in  the  Chinese 
YMCA  in  1955-   Planned  originally  to  replace  the  school-age  center  in  John 
Muir,  the  Raphael  Weill  center  has  been  expanded  to  include  nursery-age 
children,  due  to  the  demand  in  this  area.   The  new  wing  also  includes  pre- 
school classes  under  SSEA  funding. 

Another  forward  step  was  taken  with  the  beginning  of  work  for  an 
additional  room  to  be  added  to  the  Mission  children's  center.  This  will 
provide  space  for  an  additional  20  to  25  nursery-age  children  in  the  heart 
of  the  Mission  area. 

Despite  these  gains,  unfilled  requests  from  eligible  families  for 
children's  centers  service  have  increased  by  ten  per  cent  over  last  year's 
figure  of  1^25.   In  addition,  over  100  families  applied  for  service  but 
missed  the  eligibility  requirements  because  their  incomes  were  a  few  dollars 
over  the  "means  test"  ceilings.   Pending  State  legislation,  if  enacted, 
would  help  to  alleviate  this  type  of  situation. 

Upgrading  of  educational  requirements  for  teachers  in  children's 
centers  was  brought  about  this  year  by  changes  in  the  State's  regulations 
pertaining  to  children's  centers  permits.  Now,  in  order  to  qualify  for  a 
"regular"  permit,  an  applicant  must  hold  a  baccalaureate  degree,  or  must 
hold  a  valid  California  teaching  credential.  Tangible  recognition  of  this 
continuous  process  of  raising  standards  for  teaching  was  given  through  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  revising  the  salary  structure  for  teach- 
ers in  children's  centers.   Beginning  with  the  new  fiscal  year,  all  teachers 
qualifying  in  the  former  Classification  VT  of  the  children's  center  salary 
schedule  will  be  placed  on  a  schedule  comparable  to  a  greater  degree  to 
Classification  I  of  the  classroom  teachers'  salary  schedule. 
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Orientation  classes  for  substitutes  and  probationary  teachers  were 
provided  by  this  division,  as  has  been  the  custom  each  year.  Many  teachers 
continued  to  participate  in  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  in- 
service  classes,  as  well  as  enrolling  in  college  and  university  courses  which 
would  aid  in  their  professional  growth.  Laboratory  classes  for  the  house- 
mothers (cooks)  were  continued  at  City  College. 

Among  the  2500  visitors  who  came  to  the  centers  in  1966-67  were 
educators  and  government  representatives  from  ten  foreign  countries.  Almost 
every  state  was  represented.  Two  hundred  student  observers  participated  in 
the  nursery  centers.  They  came  from  the  following  fields:  nursery,  home 
economics,  dietetics,  psychology,  and  psychiatry. 

Legislative  measures  now  pending  in  Sacramento,  if  enacted,  would 
increase  the  present  State  aid,  provide  capital  outlay  funds  for  new  centers, 
and  raise  the  present  income  ceilings  to  compensate  for  the  increase  in 
wages  and  salaries  since  196l,  when  the  last  adjustment  was  made. 

E3SA  Prekindergartens 

In  I966-67  the  Children's  Centers  Division  continued  to  direct  the 
operation  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  prekindergarten 
classes,  offering  a  continuing  program  during  the  summer,  as  well  as  through- 
out the  regular  school  year.  A  new  prekindergarten  class  was  opened  at  the 
Raphael  Weill  elementary  school,  bringing  the  total  enrollment  of  480  chil- 
dren in  12  classes,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  80  per  cent. 

Meetings  were  held  with  the  parents  to  interpret  the  many  special 
services  available  through  the  project,  and  parents  joined  the  children  for 
special  events  and  on  field  trips. 

A  comprehensive  in-service  training  course  was  given  to  the  entire 
prekindergarten  staff  over  a  period  of  15  weeks.  Articulation  visitations 
and  meetings  were  inaugurated  between  the  prekindergarten  and  kindergarten 
staffs.   In  addition,  an  evaluation  testing  procedure  was  established  to 
begin  to  estimate  the  mental  capacity  of  children  who  have  had  prekinder- 
garten experience. 

Over-all  acceptance  of  the  program  as  measured  by  turnover  and 
parent  interest  seems  higher  than  ever.  Other  districts  in  the  City  are 
showing  increasing  interest  in  having  prekindergarten  for  their  schools. 

Head  Start 

During  the  summer  of  1966,  the  Children's  Centers  Division  also 
administered  the  operation  of  a  Head  Start  program  as  one  of  the  City's 
delegate  agencies.  Five  hundred  children  were  enrolled  in  16  classes  in  the 
designated  target  areas  of  San  Francisco. 
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XVIII 
NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  TEACHER  GROUPS 


On  September  21,  1965,  "the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education 
adopted  an  Administrative  Regulation  implementing  the  '.Vinton  Act.   This 
Act  provides  for  a  Negotiating  Council  to  consist  of  employee  organizations 
of  certificated  employees  in  the  School  District,  requesting  representation 
under  a  formula  established  by  law,  to  meet  and  confer  with  the  Board  of 
Education,  or  its  designated  representative. 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  lias  provided  for  a  Negoti- 
ating Council  of  nine  members  and  lias  designated  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
as  the  designated  representative.   The  Board  of  Education  has  also  provided 
that  "Nothing  stated  herein  shall  preclude  the  Board  from  hearing  presenta- 
tions and  acting  upon  the  same  made  by  individual  employees  or  employee 
organizations  in  addition  to  the  Negotiating  Council,  provided,  however,  that 
such  presentations  shall  first  be  presented  tc  the  Superintendent  for  1  is 
consideration."   (Administrative  Regulation  R^IJ".':). 

Accordingly,  in  1966  a  Negotiating  Council  was  formed  consisting 
of  the  following  employee  organizations : 

San  Francisco  Classroom  Teachers  Association  -  7  members 

San  Francisco  Association  of  School  Administrators  -  1  member 
San  Francisco  Chapter,  California  Council  for  Adult 

Education  -  1  member 

In  1967 >  the  Negotiating  Council  consisted  of  the  following- 
organisations  : 

San  Francisco  Classroom  Teachers  Association  -  "   menibers 

San  Francisco  Association  of  School  Administrators  _  1  member 
San  Francisco  Association  of  Athletic  Coaches  and 

Pliysical  Education  Teachers  -  1  member 

Organization"  which  were  not  members  of  the  Negotiating  Council 
met  at  various  times  with  the  Superintendent  as  well  as  making  presentations 
before  the  Board  cf  Education. 

The  Negotiating  Council  has  held  regularly  scheduled  meeting  with 
bhe  Superintendent  once  a  month  as  well  as  special  meetings  as  necessary. 

?[.v   follo'.ving  is  a  list  of  agenda  items  presented  by  the  Negotia- 
ting Council  and  resolved,  either  administratively  or  "ay   Board  action: 

Pupil  Suspension 

Tax- sheltered  Annuities 

Teacher  Advisory  Committee  on  Buildings 

Use  of  Title  II  funds  for  supplementary  library  materials 

Grievance  Procedure 

Teacher  Transfers 

Salary  Study  (Salary  Consultant) 

District  liability  for  vandalism  to  personal  property 

Use  of  non-certificated  personnel  in  the  schools  (school  aides) 

Teacher  Recruitment 
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XIX 
THE  PERSONNEL  DIVISION 

CERTIFICATED  SECTION 


Certification 

Beginning  with  the  fall  semester,  19&] ,   almost  all  new  teachers  will 
hold  the  new  standard  credentials.  The  standard  secondary  credential  permits 
the  holder  to  teach  only  in  his  major  or  minor  subject  fields  except  when  speci- 
fically authorized  by  local  Board  of  Education  resolution  to  teach  outside 
these  fields.  At  the  junior  college  level,  the  credential  holder  will  be  per- 
mitted to  teach  only  in  his  major  field  unless  so  authorized  by  Board  resolution. 
Such  authorization  must  be  renewed  annually.  Thus,  although  San  Francisco 
secondary  school  principals  traditionally  have  assigned  teachers  to  serve  in 
their  major  or  minor  subject  fields,  such  assignments  are  now  mandatory. 

Elementary-Secondary  Education  Act 

The  Federal  grants  have  not  yet  been  renewed  for  1967-68  and,  conse- 
quently, we  have  been  unable  to  make  firm  offers  of  employment  to  any  large 
number  of  individuals.  This  present  situation  is  necessary,  because  all  those 
employed  under  ESEA  in  the  spring  of  1967  may  have  to  be  absorbed  into  the 
regular  programs  of  the  District,  because  of  contract  obligations  to  them.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  assumed  probable  that  the  number  of  open  or  vacant  positions 
created  by  the  normal  number  of  resignations,  retirements,  leaves  of  absence, 
or  terminations  would  reduce  the  number  of  teaching  positions  to  approximately 
the  number  included  in  the  District  budget  for  the  1967-68  school  year. 

With  a  small  number  of  excess  teachers  remaining  over  the  number 
authorized  in  the  1967-68  budget,  it  has  been  recommended  that  some  regularly 
assigned  probationary  teachers  be  given  assignments  in  lieu  of  long-term 
substitute  positions.  The  above  procedure  obviates  the  necessity  of  alarming 
probationary  teacher  unnecessarily  and  yet  keeps  actual  employment  with  the 
budget.  Also,  this  procedure  does  not  affect  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in- 
volved, nor  does  service  in  lieu  of.  long-term  substitution  affect  their  legal 
status. 

When  the  grant  of  Federal  funds  is  made,  immediate  confirmation  and 
processing  of  offers,  which  were  held  up,  will  go  forward,  but,  as  was  indicated 
in  1966,  many  of  these  people  may  no  longer  be  available  in  view  of  the  lateness 
of  our  commitment. 

Elementary  Schools  Division 

Teacher  training  institutions  in  this  area  reported  that  the  enroll- 
ment of  candidates  for  elementary  teaching  credentials  had  increased  15  to  20 
per  cent  over  the  previous  school  year  1965-66. 
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In  1967 »  ^12  candidates  took  these  examinations  as  compared  with 
33^  candidates  in  the  spring  of  1966.  During  the  1966-67  school  year,  this 
District  was  able  to  offer  probationary  appointments  to  70  of  those  securing 
placement  on  the  1966  eligibility  list.  Through  the  Federal  grants,  we  were 
able  to  provide  full  time  employment  to  the  remainder  of  the  1966  list  of  177 
successful  candidates.  The  first  50  eligible  candidates  on  the  1967  list  have 
been  offered  probationary  positions  and  the  remaining  167  successful  candidates 
have  been  offered  long-term  substitute  positions. 

Thus,  although  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  elementary 
candidates  submitting  applications  to  us,  the  District  is  still  in  need  of 
additional  elementary  teachers.   (See  Statistics,  Table  I.) 

Secondary  Schools  Division 

The  over-supply  of  teachers  in  the  field  of  arts  and  crafts  and  in 
biological  science  was  so  great  that,  during  the  past  year,  new  eligibility 
lists  were  not  established  in  these  fields.  The  number  of  eligible  candidates 
remaining  on  the  lists  which  were  established  in  1966  was  thought  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  any  anticipated  needs  for  the  school  year  1967-68.  Although 
this  judgment  was  made  in  the  late  summer  of  1966,  nothing  has  occurred  since 
that  time  to  suggest  that  new  lists  should  have  been  established  in  these  fields 
during  the  past  spring.  Despite  the  eliminations  of  applications  in  these  fields, 
the  total  number  of  examinees  was  increased  primarily  due  to  the  establishment 
this  year  of  lists  in  French,  Social  Studies  and  Juvenile  Court.   In  terms  of 
the  individual  subject  fields,  the  numbers  placed  on  the  various  eligibility 
lists  which  were  established  compare  reasonably  well  with  the  numbers  placed  on 
the  various  lists  last  year.   (See  Statistics,  Table  I.) 

In  San  Francisco,  generally  speaking,  the  supply  of  secondary  school 
teachers  seems  adequate  in  most  subject  fields  and  in  surplus  supply  in  social 
studies  and  English.  In  industrial  arts,  mathematics,  music,  physical  educa- 
tion for  girls,  and  the  field  of  the  mentally  retarded,  an  increased  supply  of 
candidates  would  be  welcome  and  would  make  for  a  higher  degree  of  selectivity. 

Certificated  Staff  Turnover 

Appointments,  transfers  between  categories,  and  separation  of  certi- 
ficated personnel  are  reported  in  Table  II  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  shown 
turnover  figures  for  the  District,  and  for  each  of  the  three  large  instructional 
divisions.  Retirements  for  the  I966-67  school  year  are  about  15  per  cent  higher 
than  last  year,  and  the  number  of  deaths  of  personnel  on  active  duty  decreased. 
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TABLE  I 


SELECTION  PROCESS  SCHEDULE 
FOR 
PLACEMENT  ON  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  TEACHER  ELIGIBILITY  LISTS 

PAST  TWO  YEARS  


Number 
Applicants 
Registered 


No. Took 

Written 

Exam. 


No. Passed 

Written 

Exam. 


Number 
Intv'd. 


Number 
Selected 


io  Selected 
of  Those 
Examined 
(Written) 


Elementary,  1966,  List  #27 
Elementary,  1967,  List  #28 


429 
499 


334 
412 


251 
368 


235 
289 


177 
217 


53 
58 


Secondary  1966-68 
Arts  and  Crafts 
Business  Ed.-  Bookkeeping 
-  Secretarial 
Driver  Ed.  and  Training 
English 
Foreign  Language  -  French 

-  Spanish 
Home  Economics 
Industrial  Arts 
Librarian 
Mathematics 
Music 
Physical  Education  -  Boys 

-  Girls 
Science  -  Biology 

-  Chem.  and/or  Physics 
Social  Studies 

CW  Liv.  -  Adjustment 

-  Ass't.Supv.of  Attend. 

-  Juvenile  Court 

TOTALS 
PERCENTAGES 


38 

32 

15 

13 

12 

11 

2 

2 

194 

163 

40 

33 

21 

18 

7 

7 

10 

8 

28 

24 

12 

10 

24 

21 

8 

7 

47 

38 

11 

11 

11 

11 

6 

5 
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Secondary  1967-69 
Arts  and  Crafts 
Business  Ed.-  Bookkeeping 
-  Secretarial 
Driver  Ed.  and  Training 
English 
Foreign  Language  -  French 

-  Spanish 
Home  Economics 
Industrial  Arts 
Librarian 
Mathematics 
Music 
Physical  Education  -  Boys 

-  Girls 
Science  -  Biology 

-  Chem.  and/or  Physics 
Social  Studies 

CW  Div.  -  Adjustment 

-  Ass't.Supv.of  Attend. 

-  Juvenile  Court 

TOTALS 
PERCENTAGES 


11 
16 

7 
161 

38 

36 

19 

7 

10 

36 

7 

9 

11 

13 

146 

5 
8 

_2L 


5£. 


414 


100 


11 

14 

5 

135 

33 

32 

18 

6 

10 

30 

6 

9 

9 

7 

138 

5 

7 
20 


_42L 


23 
11 

8 

2 

121 

20 
15 

5 

7 
18 

6 
13 

7 

35 
10 

7 
5 


19 
8 

5 

1 

85 

11 
14 

3 

5 
13 

4 
10 

6 

29 

6 

3 

4 


J13 

76 


226 


55 


7 
11 

4 

119 

25 

18 

12 

6 

9 

25 

5 

8 

8 

6 

127 

3 

7 

16 


7 
8 

4 
82 
18 

14 
11 

4 

6 

19 

4 
7 
5 

3 

64 

2 

6 

12 


416 


276 


12 
6 

4 
1 

70 

10 
8 
3 
3 
9 
2 
8 

4 
22 

5 

2 
3 


172 


42 


5 

5 

4 

67 

16 

9 
10 
3 
5 
15 
3 
7 
5 

2 
46 
2 
2 
8 


100 


84 


56 


_21i 
43 


38 
46 
36 
50 
43 

30 

44 
43 
38 
38 
20 
38 
57 
58 
45 

18 

60 


45 
36 
80 
50 
48 
28 
56 
50 
50 
50 
50 
78 
56 

29 
33 

40 

29 
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TABLE 

II 

Full 

-Time, 

Regular 

,  Certificated  Staff  Employment  Data  1966-67 

July 
1966 

Res. 

Ret. 

Disc. 

Death 

Trans. 
Out 

Elig. 

List 

Appts.  Appts.  Reinst. 

Trans. 
In 

June 
1967 

Central  Office 

Admin 

50 

2 

3 

1 

4 

50 

Staff 

25 

3 

1 

4 

6 

31 

City  College 

Admin. 

15 

2 

2 

4 

15 

Staff 

291 

6 

11 

1 

1 

2 

14 

6 

290 

Senior  Hifdi 

Admin. 

27 

2 

1 

1 

3 

26 

Staff 

861 

44 

12 

3 

3 

13 

54    17 

13 

870 

Junior  Rif&i 

Admin. 

46 

1 

1 

46 

Staff 

901 

50 

11 

3 

1 

13 

47    42     1 

7 

920 

Child  Welfare 

Admin. 

2 

2 

Staff 

277. 

5  20 

3 

15.5 

36.5 

12.5 

288 

Elementary 

Admin. 

142 

8 

9 

19 

144 

Staff 

I64O 

145 

30 

2 

2 

23 

222      8     13 

6 

I689 

Adult  &  Voc. 

Admin. 

8 

8 

Staff 

96 

3.5 

3 

1 

16 

3 

107.5 

Total  Admin. 

290 

0 

14 

1 

16 

1 

31 

291 

Total  Staff 

4091.5  269.5 

70 

9 

7 

68.5 

323    137.5   14 

53.5 

410^. «i 

TOTAL 

4581.5  269.5 

84  . 

-A^ 

.x^ 

r.rAUSr, 

52i   138.5  ,A4  _. 

NOTE:    All  appointments  and  separations  are  based  on  transactions  reported  in  Board 
Education  proceedings  between  July  1,  1966  and  June  30»  1967*  Many  pending 
personnel  actions  are  not  included. 


of 


TURNOVER: 

Resig. ,  Retire.,  &. 
Deaths/  Beg.  Inventory 

Resignations  only/ 
Beginning  Inventory 


Total 
Staff 


8.25$ 
6.15$ 


Elementary 
Division 


10.27$ 
8.02$ 


Junior  High 
Division 


6.55$ 
5.28$ 


Senior  High 
Division 


6. 99?S 
4-95$ 
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CLASSIFIED  SECTION 


The  Classified  Personnel  section  manages  the  program  required  to 
recruit,  place,  and  service  approximately  4000  employees  at  some  140  loca- 
tions in  San  Francisco.  These  employees  are  hired  under  the  regulations 
of  the  Civil  Service  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  and  are  known  as 
Classified  Employees.  Their  specialized  duties  are  divided  into  143  separate 
occupations  with  individual  job  descriptions,  salary  schedules,  and  experience 
and  education  requirements.   In  fiscal  year  1966-67,  the  total  number  of 
classified  employees  including  full  time  and  part-time  was  as  follows: 

Permanent  Civil  Service  I385 

Limited  Tenure  391 

Non-Civil  Service  114 

Exempt  Civil  Service  2488 

Total  Classified  Employees  4378 

The  work  load  of  the  Personnel  Section  has  continued  to  increase  at 
approximately  the  same  rate  over  the  past  four  fiscal  years.  An  index  of  the 
increase  in  over-all  work  load  is  the  yearly  increase  in  such  personnel 
transactions  as  appointments,  separations,  and  leaves. 

The  chart  below  reflects  the  impact  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs  on  the  School  District's  Classified  organization.  Between  their 
inception  in  1964-65  and  fiscal  year  1966-67  there  has  been  a  219  per  cent 
increase  in  work  load  with  no  addition  to  permanent  staff  of  the  Classified 
Personnel  Section. 

PERSONNEL  TRANSACTIONS  BY  FISCAL  YEAR 


1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 
4,071 

APPOINTMENTS 

942 

923 

1,940 

3,637 

SEPARATIONS 

706 

700 

1,565 

1,533 

2,655 

LEAVES 

__2i 

gi 

119 

157 

92 

Total  Transactions     1,739      1,714     3,624      5,327      6,7l8 

The  rate  of  acceleration  of  personnel  transactions  has  continued  up- 
ward in  a  straight  line  since  1963-64.  There  seems  to  be  little  prospect  that 
the  rate  of  increase  will  decline  in  the  foreseeable  future.  A  reorganization 
of  present  appointment  and  record-keeping  procedure  is  necessary  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 
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RATE  OF  INCREASE  OF  PERSONNEL  TRANSACTIONS 


1961-62   1962-63   1963-64   1964-65   I965-66   1966-67 


6,000 

5,000 

4,000 

3,000 

2,000 

1,000 

0 

1,700     1,739     1,714   3,624   5,327 
Number  of  transactions 


6,718 
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XX 
SALARY  OFFICE 


In-Service  Training  Program 

Records  show  an  enrollment  of  1970  teachers  in  noncollege  courses 
during  the  1966-67  school  year.  During  the  fall  semester,  933  teachers  were 
attending  the  noncollege  classes  as  compared  with  1037  in  the  spring  semester. 

Pall  semester,  1966-67,  consisted  of  the  following:   (l)  Curriculum 
Problems,  Elementary  Art  -  24,  (2)  Beginning  Spanish  -  12,  (3)  Zoogeography  - 
193,  (4)  State  Mathematics  Study  Guide  -  63,  (5)  Primary  Mathematics  -  20, 
(6)  Intermediate  Mathematics  -  23,  (7)  Reading  Junior  High  School  -  18,  (8) 
Elementary  Electronics  -  15,  (9)  Understanding  Art  -  34,  (10)  Intermediate 
Spanish  -  10,  (ll)  Social  Change  -  46,  (12)  Teaching  Children's  Literature  - 
31,  (13)  Arboretum  -  26,  (l4)  Beginning  French  -  10,  (15)  Speech,  Language 
and  Hearing  Development  -  13,  (16)  Teaching  Social  Studies  -  22,  (17)  Industrial 
Art  -  9,  (l8)  Language  Arts  in  Contemporary  Mathematics  -  21. 

Spring  semester,  1966-67,  consisted  of  the  following:   (l)  Senior 
High  School  Innovations  -  42,  (2)  Society  of  California  Pioneers  -  66,    (3) 
Kindergarten  Curriculum  -  13,  (4)  Language  Arts  Workshop  for  Contemporary 
Mathematics  -  22,  (5)  Physical  Education  Elementary  Grades  -  19,  (6)  Reading 
Junior  High  School  Subjects  -  24,  (7)  In-service  Business  Education  -  53, 
(8)  Arboretum  -  31,  (9)  Human  Relations,  Social  Change  -  24,  (10)  Children's 
Literature  -  25,  (ll)  Curriculum  Problems  Industrial  Arts  -  6,  (12)  Foreign 
Policy  as  a  Domestic  Issue  -  119,  (13)  Intermediate  Mathematics  -  16,  (l4) 
Learning  Motivation  -  19,  (15)  Junior  High  School  Gifted  -  30,  (l6)  Electronics 
for  Teachers  -  24,  (17)  Multi-Media  Approach  to  Learning  -  18,  (l8)  Kinder- 
garten Methods  -  j>2,    (19)  Family  Life  Education  -  307,  (20)  Teaching  Disadvan- 
taged -  53,  (21)  Principles  and  Practices  in  Work  of  Child  Guidance  Services  - 
15,  (22)  Language  Arts  Workshop  -  10,  (23)  Problems  of  Emotionally  Disturbed 
Children  -  19,  (24)  Prekindergarten  Curriculum  -  20,  (25)  Photography  -  30, 
(26)  Orientation  -  350. 

Sabbatical  Leave  for  Study 

Forty-one  teachers  took  Sabbatical  Leaves  for  Study  during  the  school 
year  of  1966-67.  Sixteen  were  for  the  fall  semester  and  18  were  for  the  spring 
semester,  while  seven  were  registed  for  both  semesters. 

Evaluation  of  Transcripts 

This  office  maintains  about  40,000  transcripts  of  active  teachers 
and  10,000  transcripts  of  inactive  teachers.  These  college  and  university 
transcripts  have  been  evaluated  and  the  units  have  been  posted  on  individual 
permanent  cards  of  teachers.  Transcripts  of  teachers  and  administrators  who 
have  been  separated  for  more  than  five  years  from  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District  have  been  microfilmed. 
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Classification  Advancement 

Teachers  who  were  advanced  to  higher  salary  classification  during 
the  1966-67  school  year  numbered  500-  These  advancements  were  as  follows: 
212  teachers  moved  to  Classification  II,  288  teachers  moved  to  Classifica- 
tion III,  and  four  Children's  Center  teachers  improved  their  salary  positions. 

Increment  Status 

Only  30  of  the  regular  teachers  failed  to  take  the  necessary  col- 
lege or  noncollege  courses  in  order  to  qualify  for  increment  credits  begin- 
ning with  the  1966-67  school  year. 

Credit  for  Outside  Teaching  Experience 

Newly  appointed  probationary  teachers  who  had  sufficient  outside 
teaching  experience  to  qualify  for  additional  salary  increments  numbered 
118.   Sixty-one  of  these  teachers  received  one  increment,  51  received  two 
increments,  three  received  three  increments,  and  one  received  four  increments 
and  two  received  five  increments. 

Military  Leave 

Five  District  teachers  are  on  extended  military  leaves.  They  will, 
on  their  return  to  teaching,  receive  credit  for  such  experience.  The  salary 
regulations  provide  that  teachers,  while  on  military  leave,  will  not  suffer 
loss  of  increment  credit  on  their  return  to  teaching. 

Credentials  and  Advancement  of  Children's  Center  Teachers 

The  Salary  Evaluation  Office  processes  all  applications  for  renewal, 
issuance,  and  reissuance  of  permits  to  Children's  Center  teachers. 
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XXI 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  WEEK.  EDUCATION-BUSINESS  DAY 

Public  Schools  Week 

"Insure  America's  Future  —  Know  and  Support  Our  Public  Schools" 
was  the  theme  for  the  Forty-Eighth  Annual  Public  Schools  Week  Observance. 
In  San  Francisco  this  event  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  San  Francisco 
Unified  School  District  and  the  Citizens*  Committee. 

Reports  from  the  schools  indicated  that  over  76,000  citizens 
of  San  Francisco  visited  the  schools  during  the  week. 

A  number  of  special  activities  were  offered  during  the  week. 
On  Monday,  April  2h>   the  traditional  elementary  schools  Song  Fest  was 
presented  in  the  rotunda  of  the  City  Hall.  An  invitation  was  extended 
to  all  citizens  of  San  Francisco  to  visit  their  public  schools  by  the 
Chairman  of  Public  Schools  Week,  a  representative  of  the  Mayor,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  official  opening  ceremonies  was  held  at 
Raphael  Weill  School. 

All  of  San  Francisco's  135  schools  observed  Public  Schools  Week 
with  either  day  or  evening  programs. 


Education- Business  Day 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Education-Business  Day  was  held  on 
Thursday,  April  27,  1967.  As  in  the  past,  representatives  of  business  and 
industry  once  again  visited  the  public  schools  to  observe  actual  classroom 
teaching  techniques  and  procedures. 

More  than  k05  representatives  from  170  business  and  industrial 
firms  visited  50  schools  plus  the  Children's  Centers  of  the  San  Francisco 
Unified  School  District. 

Again,  Education-Business  Day  was  successful  in  presenting  to 
business  personnel  the  functions  and  objectives  of  present-day  teaching. 
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XXII 
BUDGET  SUMMARY  AND  RELATED  STATISTICS 


Regular  School  Program 

Comparison  of  1966-67  Budget  Appropriations  and  Expenditures 

1966-67  Budget 


Expenditures 


Admini  s  tra t i  on 
Instruction 
Health  Service 
Operation  of  Plant 
Maintenance  of  Plant 
Fixed  Charges 
Pupil  Transportation 
Food  Services 
Community  Services 
Capital  Outlay 
Transfers 
Undistributed  Reserve 

Total 


1966-67 
Budgeted 


$  2,157,773 

54,293,922 

96,022 

5,959,353 
2,771,062 

4,669,189 
572,603 
247,413 
963,887 
782,400 
201,210 


588.000 


Estimated 
Expenditures 


$   1,996,5-30 

54,227,977 

88,940 

5,887,020 

2,810,984 

3,505,800 

571,698 

246,527 

946,525 

776,087 

200,942 


$73,302,834    $71,259,080 


Comparison  of  I966-67  Budget  for  Revenues 

Income 

Federal  Sources 
State  Sources 
County  Sources 
Local  Sources 
District  Taxes 
Cash  Balance 
Incoming  Transfer 

Total 


Budget 
Estimate 

$    41,100 
17,251,160 

437,737 
10,646,860 

41,370,927 
3,555,000 

Actual 
Revenue 

$  1,523,763 

17,851,053 

360,929 

11,915,727 

41,015,288 

3,555,000 

$73,302,834 

$76,221,760 
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Comments  on  Budget  Summary 

The  personal  service  section  of  the  Budget  is  based  on  the 
established  salary  schedule  for  certificated  employees  as  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  Salary  Standardization  Ordinance  for  Civil 
Service  employees  as  also  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Teachers  are 
assigned  on  the  basis  of  a  teacher-pupil  formula  for  each  of  the  various 
educational  levels.  These  formulas  are  applied  to  the  projected  enrollment 
which  is  based  on  pre-registration  figures  from  each  school,  which  are  checked 
by  the  Bureau  of  Research  of  the  School  District.  The  I966-67  Budget  was  based 
on  an  estimated  average  daily  attendance  of  108,500  pupils.  The  teacher- pupil 
formula  is  applied  to  the  number  on  the  register  of  the  individual  schools  at 
the  end  of  the  second  week  of  each  term. 

The  nonpersonal  section  of  the  Budget  covers  instructional  supplies, 
janitorial  supplies,  utilities,  building  and  equipment  maintenance,  contrac- 
tual services,  and  capital  outlay. 

The  School  District  uses  the  services  of  the  City  Purchasing  Depart- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  material  and  in  contracting  for  services  other  than 
those  for  school  buildings.  The  Department  of  Public  Works  performs  a  major 
portion  of  the  building  maintenance  of  the  School  District.  The  Bureau  of 
Architecture,  working  with  the  Buildings  and  Grounds  Division  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  prepares  plans  and  specifications  for  the  major  maintenance  work, 
and  capital  outlay  projects  of  the  District.   In  maintaining  the  school  plant, 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  to  keep  the  plant  in  good  operating  condition,  and  thereby  prevent  deteri- 
oration of  said  plant  which  would  require  heavy  expenditures  for  rehabilitation 
in  the  future  years.  The  City  Controller  acts  as  County  Auditor  for  the  School 
District.  The  classified  employees  are  drawn  from  eligible  lists  established 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  In  fact,  the  School  District  is  in  close  con- 
tact with  most  City  Departments,  and  uses  the  services  of  practically  all  City 
agencies  such  as  the  City  Attorney,  City  Planning,  Redevelopment  Agency,  etc. 

The  detailed  Budget  for  the  funds  of  the  School  District  consists  of 
68  pages  of  statistical  information  containing  approximately  600  different 
appropriations.  This  Budget  is  formally  adopted  by  the  Board  prior  to  August 
10  of  each  fiscal  year,  and  is  used  as  the  basis  of  control  for  all  expendi- 
tures.  In  addition  to  the  tabulated  statistical  information,  the  Superintendent 
furnishes  the  Board  with  many  supplementary  pages  of  statistics,  comments,  and 
explanations  of  Budget  requests  and  recommendations.  The  Board  sets  aside 
several  meetings  during  the  month  of  May  at  which  the  individual  items  of  the 
Budget  are  considered.  Each  of  these  meetings  is  advertised  and  the  public  and 
staff  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  discussions. 
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The  School  District  is  now  in  its  115th  year  of  providing  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  the  children  and  adults  of  San  Francisco.  The  school 
program  operates  from  kindergarten  through  junior  college,  with  one  junior 
college,  eight  high  schools,  15  junior  high  schools,  101  elementary  schools, 
one  day  continuation  school,  two  trade  schools,  three  special  schools  for  the 
handicapped,  and  four  adult  education  centers,  a  total  of  155  public  schools. 

School  Cafeterias 

Cafeterias  were  operated  in  100  schools  during  the  fiscal  year 
1966-67.  Vocational  classes  for  cooks  and  bakers  are  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  John  O'Connell  Vocational  and  Technical  Institute.  The 
cafeterias  in  the  School  District  Administration  Building  and  the  John  O'Connell 
School  serve  as  laboratories  for  these  classes  and  provide  an  outlet  for  the 
food  prepared  in  the  instructional  program. 

School  Cafeteria  Operation 
Statement  of  Income  and  Expense 
Fiscal  Year  1966-67 

Income: 


Sales  of  Food  and  Meals 
Federal  Food  Subsidy 

Total  Income 


$2,504,895.59 
?^,?59.51 


#2,859,852.90 


Expenses: 

Food 

Salaries  and  Student  Help 
Vacations,  Sick  Leaves,  etc, 
Operating  Expenses 

Total  Expenses 

Excess  of  expense  over  income 


$1,797,919.58 
922,485.20 
207,998.05 
126.830.14 


$5.055.250.95 
$     215,378.05 
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XXIII 

ATTENDANCE  AND  ENROLLMENT  DATA 


Table  I,  which  is  based  on  the  Superintendent's  annual  reports  to 
the  State  Department  of  Education  compares,  by  school  division,  the  Average 
Daily  Attendance  for  I966-67  and  1965-66.   School-year  data  covers  the  period 
July  1  through  June  JO,   and  includes  summer  schools. 

Total  Average  Daily  Attendance  for  1966-67  was  110,211,  a  gain  of 
2,711  units  (+2.5  per  cent)  over  last  year's  107,500;  the  figure  for  I965-66, 
in  turn,  was  54l  units  below  (-0.5  per  cent)  the  108,041  total  for  1964-65. 

Kindergarten  through  Senior  High  A.D.A.  for  1966-67  was  91»253»  a 
693  unit,  or  0.8  per  cent,  increase  over  last  year's  90,560.  Compared  with 
last  year,  the  Elementary  Division  gained  744  units  (+1.5  per  cent),  the 
Junior  High  Division  picked  up  204  units  (+1.0  per  cent),  and  the  Senior  High 
Division  dropped  255  units  (-1.2  per  cent). 

City  College  showed  an  increase  over  last  year  of  496  units  (+5.5 
per  cent),  while  the  Adult  Division  recorded  the  largest  gain:   1,470  units, 
or  19.6  per  cent. 

Table  II  presents  annual  per  cent  changes  in  Average  Daily  Attend- 
ance over  the  ten-year  period  1957-58  through  1966-67.  The  table  shows  that 
the  Elementary  Division's  series  of  five  consecutive  A.D.A.  decreases  was 
reversed  by  this  year's  1.5  per  cent  gain,  while  the  Junior  High  Division's 
three-year  decline  was  ended  with  this  year's  gain  of  1.0  per  cent.  The  Senior 
High  Division,  on  the  other  hand,  after  five  successive  annual  A.D.A.  increases, 
experienced  a  1.2  per  cent  loss.  For  City  College  the  pattern  of  unbroken 
growth  was  extended  to  seven  years  with  this  year's  5-5  per  cent  gain. 

Table  III  presents,  by  grade  and  division,  a  comparison  of  the 
official  spring,  1967  and  spring,  1966  active  enrollments. 

Total  District  enrollment  this  spring  was  139»054,  an  11,014  pupil 
gain  (+8.6  per  cent)  over  last  year's  128, 040;  the  spring,  1966  enrollment, 
in  turn,  was  7»988  pupils  under  (-5«9  per  cent)  the  136,028  enrolled  in  the 
spring,  1965. 

The  spring,  1967  K-12  enrollment  of  94,68l  represented  a  1,075  pupil 
gain  (+1.1  per  cent)  over  last  spring's  93>6o6;  this  latter  figure,  in  turn, 
was  1,058  pupils  below  (-1.1  per  cent)  the  94,664  enrolled  in  the  spring,  1965. 

Spring,  1967  enrollment  in  K-6  was  52,628,  a  1,005  pupil  gain  (+1.9 
per  cent)  over  last  spring's  51*623.  All  grades  registered  gains  over  last 
year:  Grade  1  gained  the  most  numerically  (+512  pupils,  +3.8  per  cent)  and 
Grade  2  the  most  proportionately  (+284  pupils,  +4.0  per  cent).  Last  year's 
spring  enrollment  was  892  pupils  below  (-1.7  per  cent)  the  52,5^5  enrolled  in 
the  spring,  1965. 
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This  Spring's  Grade  7-9  enrollment  was  20,988,  a  gain  over  last 
Spring's  20,625  of  373  pupils,  or  1.8  per  cent.   Grade  9  made  the  biggest 
gain  (+201  pupils,  +2.9  per  cent),  with  smaller  gains  registered  by  Grades 
7  (+102  pupils,  +1.5  per  cent)  and  8  (+29  pupils,  +0.4  per  cent).   Last 
Spring's  Grade  7-9  enrollment  was  455  pupils  under  (-2.2  per  cent)  the 
21,080  enrolled  in  the  Spring,  1965. 

Spring,  1967  enrollment  in  grades  10-12  was  21,055  down  ~$0J> 
pupils  (-1.4  per  cent)  from  last  year's  21,358.   Grades  10  and  11  lost  93 
pupils  (-1.3  per  cent)  and  291  pupils  (-4.2  per  cent)  respectively,  while 
grade  12  gained  56  pupils  (+0.9  per  cent).   Last  spring's  grade  10-12  enroll- 
ment was  289  pupils  above  (+1.4  per  cent)  the  21,069  enrolled  in  the  spring 
1965. 

Spring,  1967  enrollment  in  City  College  was  10,987,  up  1,028 
pupils  (+10.3  per  cent)  over  last  spring's  9,959;  this  latter  figure,  in  turn, 
was  611  pupils  higher  (+6.5  per  cent)  than  the  9,3^8  enrolled  in  the  spring, 
1965. 

Total  Adult  enrollment  this  year  was  32,863,  a  gain  of  8,942  pupils 
(+37^4  per  cent)  over  last  year's  23,921  which,  in  turn,  was  7,473  pupils  less 
(-23.8  per  cent)  than  the  31,394  enrolled  in  the  spring,  1965. 

Total  anticipated  basic  State  aid  for  1967-68  is  $13,776,250  based 
on  1966-67  attendance  of  110,210  average  daily  attendance  at  the  rate  of  $125 
per  unit.  Additional  Special  Purpose  Apportionments  including  physically 
handicapped  minors,  mentally  retarded,  mentally  gifted,  educationally  handi- 
capped minors,  transportation,  Educational  TV,  and  Driver  Training  are  esti- 
mated at  approximately  $1,898,132.  This  is  an  estimated  total  of  approximately 
$15,674,382  in  1967-68  apportionments  for  1966-67  school  attendance. 
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TABLE  I 

AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  -  SCHOOL  YEAR  1966-67 
COMPARED  WITH  -  SCHOOL  YEAR  1965-66 

(Based  on  the  Superintendent's  Annual  Reports  to  the  State) 


School  Division 

Kindergarten 
Elementary  1-6  (Regular) 
Total 

Summer  School 
Special  Schools 

Total  Elementary 

Junior  High  (Regular) 

Grades  7-8 
9 

Total 
Summer  School 
Special  Schools 

Total  Junior  High 

Senior  High 

Senior  High  (Regular) 
Summer  School 
Special  Schools 
J.  O'Connell  (Minors) 


Total  Senior  High 

TOTAL  KDGNo -SENIOR  HIGH 
Samuel  Gompers  Continuation 

City  College  (Ace.  Year) 
Summer  School 

Total 

Adult  Classes 

Trade  and  Industrial  (Adult) 
Adult  Schools 

Total  Adult 

TOTAL  AVERAGE  DAILY 
ATTENDANCE 


Average  Daily 
Attendance 
1965-66 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

1966-67 

6,612 
42,034 

Difference 
34 

757 

79i 

Per  Cent 
Difference 

6,578 

?1,277 

47,855 

0.5 
1.8 

1.7 

593 
■?39 

566 

519 

-  27 

-  20 

-  4.6 

-  3.7 

48,987 


13,342 

6.843 

20,185 

243 

134 

20,562 


19,107 
977 
488 

)m. 

21,011 

90,560 
502 

8,674 

275 
8,949 


49,731 


9,445 


744 


13,370 

7,020 

20,390 

227 

149 

28 

177 
205 

-   16 

15 

20,766 

204 

18,648 

1,083 

500 

525 

-   459 
106 

12 

86 

20,756 

-  255 

91,253 

693 

554 

52 

9,143 
302 

469 
27 

496 


1.5 


0.2 
2.6 
1.0 
6.6 

11.2 

1.0 


-  2.4 
10.8 

2.5 

19.6 

-  1.2 

0.8 
10.4 


5.4 

9.8 
5.5 


1,184 
6,305 

1,325 
7.634 

141 
1.329 

11.9 
21.1 

7,489 

8,959 

1,470 

19.6 

107,500 

110,211 

2,7H 

2.5 
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TABLE  II 

PER  CENT  CHANGE  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE 
FROM  PREVIOUS  YEAR:  1957-58  THROUGH  1966-67 


(Based  on  Superintendent's  Annual  Reports  to  the  State) 


1957  1958  1959  I960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965  1966 

School  Division -58  -59  -60  -6l  -62  -63  -64  -65  -66  -67 

Elementary 

Kdgn.-Grade  6  4.8  1.3  -  0.4  -  0„2  -  1.4  -  1.1  -  0.7  -  2„0  -  1.4  1.5 

Junior  High 

Grades  7-9  1.9  6.3  6.8  9. 3  5  =  0  3.0  -  1.8  -  3.2  -  1.8  1.0 

Senior  High 

Grades  10-12  9-9  8.0  2.7  -  0.9  5.0  4.6  8.4  3.8  2.4  -  1.2 

Total  Elementary- 
Senior  High  5.1  3.5  1.6  1.9  1.2  0.9  0.9  -  loO  -  0.7  0,8 

Continuation  20.4  20.7  -22.1  8.0  4.8  12.9  11.7  13«9  -H°5  10.4 

City  College  of 

San  Francisco*  4.8  0.8  -  2.4  6.8  4.3  3.0  10.2  4.8  10»9  5.5 

Adult  1.9  -  2.2  -  4,2  8.4  1.4  7.5  6o3  4.5  -  9»3  19»6 

DISTRICT  TOTAL  4„9  3-0  0.8  206  1.4  1.6  1.9  -  0,2  -  0,5  2.5 


^Includes  Adults  and  Special  Students 
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TABLE  III 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OP  ACTIVE  ENROLLMENT 
FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEARS  196^-66  AMD  1966-67 

(Based  on  the  Spring  Term  Reports  of  Active  Enrollment) 


Enrollment 

Schoo 

1  Years 

Difference 

Graded  and  Special 

1965-66 

1966-67 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Kindergarten 

8,342 

8,407 

65 

0,8 

Grade  1 

8,151 

8,463 

312 

3.8 

Grade  2 

7,081 

7,365 

284 

4.0 

Grade  3 

6,889 

6,930 

4l 

0.6 

Grade  4 

6,758 

6,853 

95 

1.4 

Grade  5 

6,623 

6,733 

110 

1.7 

Grade  6 

6,454 

6,569 

115 

1.8 

Specials 

It  325 

1.308 

-   17 

-  1.3 

Total  Grades  K  to  6  51,623  52,628  1,005  1.9 

Grade  7  6,628  6,730  102  1.5 

Grade  8  6,613  6,642  29  0.4 

Grade  9  6,865  7,066  201  2.9 

Specials  519  560       4l  7.9 

Total  Grades  7  to  9  20,625  20,998  373  1.8 


Grade  10 
Grade  11 
Grade  12 
Specials 

7,445 

6,978 

5,943 

992 

7,352 
6,687 
5,999 
1,017 

Total  Grades  10  to  12 

21,358 

21,055 

Total  K  to  12 

93,606 

94,681 

Samuel  Gompers 

554 

523 

*City  College 

9,959 

10,987 

Adult 

23,921 

32,863 

District  Total 

128,040 

139,054 

^Includes  Adults  and  Special  Students 


-  93 

-  291 

56 
25 

- 1.3 

-  4.2 

0,9 

2.5 

-  303 

-  1,4 

1,075 

l.l 

-   31 

-  5.6 

1,028 

10.3 

8,942 

37.4 

11,014 

8.6 
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